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THE MAINE GAME REPORT. 

T= document put forth by the Maine commissioners for 

the year 1883 is a most encouraging report of what 
has been done in that State. Last, winter, it will be remem- 
bered, the Maine Legislature adopted a more stiingent law, 
the provisions of which, if they could be enforced, were 
sufficient to insure a radical change in the matter of killing 
game for market; and it will be seen from the parts of the 
report, which we print elsewhere, that the commissioners, 
wardens and detectives have actually made the law respected, 
and so have largely secured the protection which it was 
intended to make possible. 

The most important of the new provisions of the law 
adopted in the winter of 1882-3 were. those forbidding the 
killing, having in possession, or transporting of more than 
one moose, two caribou and three deer by one person in one 
season ; the killing of ruffed grouse and woodcock save for 
consumption within the State, and the possession or trans- 
portation of more than fifty pounds of land-locked salmon 
or trout. This regulation produced great consternation 
among the market hunters who had been supplying the 
Boston market, and it was received with ill grace by some 
shooters and anglers who resort to Maine from other States; 
but the officers have made the new law something decidedly 
more than a dead letter, and both market hunters and sports- 
men have been made to suffer the penalties attaching to their 
defiance of the legal restrictions. That the public may see 
just how active the officers have been we reprint from the 
report a list of the parties aguinst whom indictments have 
been found. 

The exportation of deer in the winter of 1882-3 was very 
large. Shoulders of venison were sent to market by hun- 
dreds and thousands. The Jast season has witnessed a not- 
able change. The supply of Maine game hasbeen cut off 
from the Boston market almost entirely, and in the cities of 
Bangor and Portland, market dealers have shown a willing: 
ness to respect the law. In short, the progress made during 
the year was very marked. It isto be hoped that the work 








adequate means, and still more gratifying results in the 
future. 


THE ADIRONDACK 


r is reported that the Senate Committee, which was ap- 
pointed at the last session of the New York Legislature 
to investigate the forest lands of the Adirondacks, will report 
adversely to the purchase of the Adirondack territory by the 
State. The reasons given are: First, that the timber now 
remaining is not worth cutting, and, therefore, there will be 
no further decrease of forest land by the work of the lumber- 
men; second, that the State is rapidly acquiring possession of 
the land by the reversion of property on which the taxes are 
not paid; and third, that if, the State attempts to jbuy up the 
land, present owners wili demand an outrageous price, and 
the result will be a ‘‘job” of the worst possible character. 
To criticise this report of the Senate Committee before it 
is presented in detail would doubtless be premature, but if 
the committee is correctly reported as putting forward the 
reasons just quoted, its adverse recommendation will not 
appeal very strongly to those persons who are familiar with 
the actual condition of things in the Adirondack Wilderness. 
In the first place, it is not true that all the marketable 
timber has been cut; on the contrary, it is the present ac- 
tivity and the prospective wholesale lumbering operations 
that have specially Jrawn public attention to the topic at 
this time. The second reason given by the committee loses 
all force when we reflect that the land thrown back upon the 
State for non-payment of taxes, does not become public 
property until the trees have all been cut off from it, and it 
is reduced to a barren waste instead of a wood. 
Nor is there much substance in the third point made, 
namely that the purcbase will be a ‘‘job.” The State has 


FORESTS. 


‘the power and the right to assume possession of this domain 


witheut paying for any part of it an exorbitant price to 
satisfy speculators and leeches, 

The situation is grave; the necessity of adequate, prompt 
and wise action imperative. The Adirondacks should be 
saved, even at great cost. The State has a perfect right, for 
the undoubted good of the people at large, to purchase the 
North Woods at a price determined upon as reasonable by a 
commission of competent judges; the State can take the 
land and pay this price; and the would-be speculators may 
substitute their chagrin for their prospective spoik. 
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WINTER CUARK OF TACKLE. 

ly will repay the angler to take good care of his tackle 
during the off season. Yet few take such care of it at the 
close of one season as to have it in readiness for duty at the 
opening of the next one. There are those who give their 
tackle a thorough inspection once or twice during the winter, 
and to them it is a labor of love, bringing up many a memory 
of past pleasure. Here 1s the little fly that captured the big 
trout last June; it is in good order still, but the gut isa trifle 
fraved and needs attention. Lay it axide to be sent to the 
makers for repair, unless you do this yourself. Here a 
leader that has a kink in it, which has partly broken it; cut 
it in two and soak the ends and re-tie them, This is not only 
useful, but congenial work, and brings the reward in more 

ways than one. . 

When rods are to be laid by for the season, they should be 
carefully looked over for faults, guide-rings inspected, and 
the fittings of the ferules seen to. When the rods are placed 
in the cases, take care that the strings are not tight or the 
rods may warp. Straighten all the joints before casing, and 
lay the rods on a shelf, never on hooks nor brackets, and 
never leave them standing against a wall or other objects 
for fear of their warping. 

Reels.should be cleaned and put in order, if necessary, 
and lines should be looked over for chafes or other injuries; 
creels should always be cleaned after every trip, but before 
the reels and lines are packed away in them, they should be 
again inspected. We have found fruit jars the best pro- 
tection against moths, and flies properly put away in them 
are sure to be in good order when wanted. 

These hints, if followed, will save both worry and ex- 
pense, and the angler will take more pleasure in the know]- 
edge that bis tackle is in order, than can be computed in 
money, 








Tae Snow.—With the first of the month game bird shoot- 
ing was brought toa close in most of the States; and none 
too early, for the recent very heavy snow fall has made sad 
hayoc with the game. 


‘— annual meeting of the National Rifle Association, 

which comes off in a few days, should be the oceasion 
of a general shaking up of the dry bones at the head of the 
Association. If the life members fail to make an earnest 
protest against the growing do-nothing policy of those in 
control of the affairs of the Association, then it is useless to 
look for any very excellent results from the practice of 1884, 
The dry rot is striking very ceep into the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation, and but a few years more of such control as we have 
recently been treated to in this central Association will see 
its demise. There is need of a policy which shall command 
the enthusiastic support of the actual shooting men. There 
has been too wide a gulf between the managers and the 
workers in the Association in the past, and the actual needs 
of those who use the ranges have been disregarded by the 
titled individuals who lend their names to grace the official 
list of the Asssociation. 

One trouble in the line of making a change has been that 
a large proportion of the life members are not active shooters. 
They either belong to the ranks of the “have beens,” or they 
are so bound up in official relations to those now in control 
that they fear a free expression of their opinions. A system 
of rotation would be a godsend to the Association, but with 
the chance for notoriety which the reception of the British 
team in 1884 will give, it will be a hard task to induce any of 
the present inner circle to forego the temptation of re-elect- 
ing themselves. 

If an earnest effort is made prior to the date of the meet- 
ing, there should be no difficulty in making up a list for 
balloting which should be in every way satisfactory. The 
old members cannot object to the new blood sought to be in- 
troduced. It surely cannot be urged that it is wise to let 
well enough alone, for the affairs are pow in such a dead- 
and-alive condition that the change must be for the better, 
and it cannot come too soon. 


THE CAMP-FIRE VOTING. 
JALLOTS are coming in withevery mail at arate very grat- 
ifying. The interest shown in the voting is much greater 
than we had anticipated. We repeat on another page the 
directions already given and the declaration that the privi- 
lege of voting is extended to all who read the paper. 








MicnigaN.—The Michigan Sportsmen’s Association will 
meet at Jackson next Tuesday, Jan. 8. This society is just 
now called upon to maintain its interest and strength, for 
never before has there been more urgent need of ‘‘back- 
bone” in the cause of Michigan game protection. We hope 
that the sportsmen of the State will respond promptly, 
heartily and substantially to the call of the Secretary pub- 
lished in another column. The success of the Maine system 
should encourage the Michigan Association to persevere in 
the effort to secure a State game warden. 


THERE IS A DEAL Of cant about the ‘‘pot-hunter” and the 
“true sportsman.” Each term has been iterated and re-it- 
erated in season and out of season by honest men and hypo- 
crites, Neither expression has been so hackneyed as to have 
lost its significance. The Maine game report contains a 
suggestive passage descriptive of the kind of beings who are 
pot-hunters in that State. Read the paragraph and test the 
faithfulness of the picture by applying it to some of the pot- 
hunters you know yourself. 


“Down THE YukKoNn.”—The continuation of Lieut. 
Schwatka’s account of the AJaska expedition was received 
too late for insertion in this issne. It will be given next 
week. 


the year, suppose you adopt one something like this: To 
talk game protection less and protect game more. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

V E have received a number of photographs in exchange for the 

two views taken from our office windows, and find them very 
charming and suggestive pictures of camp life and pleasure travel. 
We repeat that we have taken, with amateur outfit, two views from 
the windows of the Forest AND STREAM office, and shall be glad to 
exchange one or both of them for amateurs’ photographs of camp 
scenes and other pictures made by the sportsman tourist. The views 
are 5x8in. No. 1is an instantaneous picture. It shows the north 
side of the Post Office, Mail street, a strip of the City Hall Park, and 
a varnish sign over on Broadway. There is also a pie wagon de- 
@vering pies to the stand on the Post Office corner, with a fat 
pedestrian in close proximity. No, 2 shows the front of the old City 
Hall, with the roof of the new County Court House, other public 
buildings, the top of Stewart’s old wholesale store, and a slice of the 
American News Co.'s building in Chambers street, 
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LIFE AMONG THE BLACKFEET. 
BY J. WILLARD SCHULTZ. 
SIXTH PAPER. 


T= religion of the Blackfeet is a strange mixture of three 
stages of mythologic philosphy. It consists of remnants 
theism, and, to a certain 












of Hecastotheism, a complete 
extent, Physitheism. 

So far as the writer knows, only three inanimate things 
are woishipped now hy the Blackfeet, but there is conclusive 
evidence that their religion was once pre eminently hecasto- 
theistic, that is, that they worshipped trees, rivers, moun- 
tains, rocks, in fact, all inanimate things, There is a certain 
fossil found in the bluffs along the rivers which is much the 
shape of the buffalo. It is called e-nYs'’-kim, buffalo rock, 
and is worshipped by all. It is sometimes hung on the necks 
of little children as a necklace, but is more frequently de- 
posited in the ‘‘medicine” sacks of the ‘‘medicine men.” 
The legend of it is as follows: 

Long ago, in the winter time, the people were starving, 
for no buffalo could be iound. The young men went out to 
huut every day, but not even a poor old bull could they 
find. They waited and waited for the buffalo to come, 

saying: ‘‘Surely they will be here to-morrow,” but they did 
rot come; and at last the people were so hungry and weak 
that they could not move the camp. Now, one day a young 
married man killed a jack rabbit, and he hastened home and 
said to one of his wives: ‘‘Go quickly now and get some 
water; we will cook this rabbit and eat it.” When the 
young woman was going down the path to the river she 
heard something singing, and she looked about to see what 
it was. There, jammed into a crevice of the bark on a cot- 
ton-wood tree, was a stone (the e-nis-kim), and with it a few 
buffalo hairs, for there had a buffalo rubbed himself. And 
the woman was afraid and dared not go past the tree. And 
the e-nis-kim sung a beautiful song, and the woman stood 
and listened. And when it had finished, it said: ‘‘'Take me 
to your lodge, and when it is dark call all the people and 
teach them to sing my song. Pray, too, that you may not 
starve; that the buffalo may come, and when it is once more 
day your hearts will be glad.” So the woman took the 
e-nis-kim home and gave it to her husband, telling him all 
that had occurred. In the evening all the people came and 
learned the song and prayed, and while it was yet dark they 
heard the buffalo coming. Many came, and the sound of 
their running was like thunder, and as soon as it was day- 
light the hunters went out and killed many fat cows, and the 
peoples’ hearts were glad. 

Another object of hecastotheistic worship is a large red 
and white colored rock lying on the side of a hill some five 
miles above Fort Conrad on the Marias River. lt was once 
on the very top of the hill, but successive raining seasons 
have gradually washed the loose soil from under it, so that 
each year it moves down a few feet. The Blackfeet regard 
this as a supernatural power and consequently worship it. 
Seldom does one pass by it without making it a present of a 
bracelet, or string of beads, or something of more or iess 
value. 

The middle butte of the Sweet Grass hills is also wor- 
shipped. The worship, however, partakes more of fear than 
veneration. It is said that if any one happens to camp by it, 
that it will appear to him in his dreams and ask him for a 
woman, promising in payment some of the game which isso 
plentiful on its slopes. Camps are never pitched at its base, 
and any one hunting about it must make it a present. 

It is not unlikely that there are more objects of Blackfoot 
hecastotheistic worship than the ones given above, but as yet 
the writer is unacquainted with them. 

Zootheism forms an important part of the Blackfoot re- 
ligion. Still, the animal gods hold but a secondary place 
among the wonderful beings, the rulers of the universe. Each 
Indiaa has bis own secret god, either an animal or a star, or 
constellation of stars. Having arrived at the age when he 
may go onthe warpath, each young man goes out on the 
prairie er to some lonely spot by himself, and then fasts for 
four days and four nights. Whatever he dreams of, as he 
lies in a half insensible state, he takes for his god, for his 
secret helper. But the Blackfoot’s prayers are not directly 
to this secret helper. The wonderful animal which he takes 
for his own god is hot directly asked to fulfill his wishes. 
Animals are supposed to be much nearer the supreme gods 
(the Sun, Moon, Old Man, and the Stars) then mortal man, 
and the secret helper is implored to ask the supreme gods to 
grant whatever the Indian may pray for. 

Of the physitbeistic gods, the Sun stands at the head; next 
to him in power is his wife, the Moon, and after them the 
Morning Star, their son, named E-pI-sii-ahts—early riser. In 
the mythic tales which will close this paper, the reader will 
find accounts of the doings of the wonderful animal gods 
and bright people of the sky. 

The sou), that part of the person which never dies, is sup- 
posed by 2 Blackfoot to be his shadow. After death this 
shadow leaves the body and travels to the Sand Hills, a large 
barren tract of prairie some thirty miles deyond the sweet- 
grass hills Herc, living in lodges which are not visible to 
the mortal eye, are all the Blackfeet who ever lived on earth. 
Their daily occupations are the same as those they pursued 
ou earth. ‘‘Still.” said an old fellow to me once, “what a 
life-for-nothing life it must be. Their bones have no meat 
on them, their horses and dogs are only skeleton dogs and 
horses, and they hunt, kill and eat skeleton buifalo. But,” 
continued the old fellow, *thow useless it must be to eat only 
what looks like the shadow of meat.” 

Before death the shadow is called kw6-tiick; after death it 
takes the form of the skeleton and is then named sti-au. 
Although the Sand Hills are the homes of the many dead, the 
sti-auks, or, as we may translate it, the ghosts, do not always 
live there. They have the power to come and go unseen, 
and often visit the spots which were dear to them, and it is 
thought that they are always present at a death to lead the 
new ghost to his future home. A ghost also is capable of 
avenging any wrong which may have been done to him 
before death. Sometimes he will come and whistle over the 
lodge of any one he hates; sometimes he shoots invisible 
arrows, which quickly kill any oue whom they may hit. 
Enemies, who have been kiiled and sealped, are thought to 
be specially invested with this power of shooting invisible 
arrows. Not long ago the Cree Indians made a raid on the 
horses belonging to this place, and in the fight which ensued 
two of them were killed and scalped by the Blackfeet. A 
tew days since, a little child—belonging to one of the Black- 
feet who were in the fight—was taken suddenly sick and 
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around, everywhere I piled them up for two burning minutes, 
and then the drivers were up with us and the shoot was over. 
Mr. Bexell continued to smoke his cigar sitting on the stone 
wall. Hastening to him and dashing my hat on the ground, 
I grasped his hand and thanked him for the best 
shoot I had ever enjoyed. ‘‘We never saw a man who could 
load and fire as fast as you,” said the drivers. . Pick. 
ing up the hares they laid them in a row on the grass; fifteen 
there were, a pretty sight. Young Alfrid picked up my 
empty shells. There were twenty, three required the 
second barrel. 1 had missed but two clean. 

But as my host and I stood talking a hare came bouncin 
along from the east, and looking. up I saw Mr. Rexell 
prepared a surprise for me, and that the men were drivin 
the eastern pasture. Running under cover of the stone wal 
I pulled myself again into shooting trim, and bowled over 
vine more brown beauties as they came seoping by. The 
men had their hands full. Twenty-four hares they carried 
across the field to the house. Time of shooting, three- 
quarters of an hour. It was concentrated sport. 

Several of the hares weighed 9 pounds, one weighed 10, 
and one noble fellow brought down the scales to 11 pounds. 
a this was the little hunt all by ourselves just to get my 
hand in. 

On the morrow, October 17, 1883, the grand hunt came 
off. Eight guns were in line, the whole island was driven 


died in a few hours. The reason assigned for its death was 
that the ghost of one of the fallen Crees had shot it. 

Every person, after death, is supposed to go to the Sand 
Hills. e good and the bad are both certain to go. The 
“happy hunting nds” of another world are unknown to 
the Blackfeet, eir idea of a future life is a dreary, ever- 
lasting make-believe existence, a pantomime of the life in 
this world. ; 

Disease is supposed to Be caused by the many evil ghosts 
which are constantly hovering about, seeking an opportunity 
to take life. These ghosts have many ways of causing 
death Sometimes they shoot their invisible arrows; some- 
times they cause small, unseen animals to enter persons and 
eat their vital parts; again, they kill by degrees, causing one 
to suffer and linger for a long time in great agony; and 
sometimes they commence at the feet and kill one slowly, 
every day killing up toward the body a little further until 
death at last ensues. 

When a person dreams, the Blackfeet believe that his 
shadow has in reality been away from his body and actually 
participated in the acts of which he has dreamed. The 
dream is thought to be a special gift from the gods, thus en- 
abling man to look forward into the future and ward off any 
danger that may be threatening him. If a man dreams that 
he has seen a person long since dead, he immediately on 
waking makes a present to the gods, entreating them to : : 0 ; 
drive thedeath ghosts away. If hedreams of anything good, | twice by about thirty drivers, and we shot sixty-six hares. 
he also makes a present to the gods, to pay them for the | But the sport lacked the romance, the beauty and _ the fresh- 
good fortune which they may give him. Thus, no matter of | ness of the day before, bg host sat and smoked on the 
what one dreams about, it is sure to be interpreted either for | wall, the flaxen hair of his fair daughter blew out among the 
good or bad. drivers on the bill, and the hares scattered like mad over the 

narrow pass between the stone wall and the sea. 

That evening there was a grand dinner party at Gdinge- 
garden, the hospitable country seat of the Bexells. The 
priest and all the magnates of Warberg were there, and a 
jolly night we had of it. America aud Sweden were toasted 
in honorable terms, and with three rousing cheers, and 
“Vart Land” and the “Star Spangled Banner” were sung in 
full chorus. 

Next morning I bade Farvdl to my kind friends and drove 
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SHOOTING IN SWEDEN--III. 


‘Q°HE coachman whipped up the horses. The ladies waved 

us adieu from the hospitable porch. We rattled over 
the stone bridge by the old stone mill and stretched away 
across country for six miles over a good macadamized road. 
Stone walls flanked the road on either side, and cliffs of cold 1 ; 
gray granite rose abruptly everywhere from the level fields | to the railway station. As we rattled through the portal, 
green with winter rye. ‘Then we turned squarely to the left, the American flag which had been flying during my visit in 
and over a by-road drove out on a peninsula that juts into| honor of my country, was lowered from its staff in the 
the stormy Cattegat, and pulled up in the square court-yard | ccnter of the pretty garden, and my shooting for 1833 was 
of an old Swedish farmer’s residence. over. 5 : 

The old farmer was blessed with eight stalwart sons, all} _ Mr: Alfrid Bexell owns not only the estate of Gdingegar- 
men grown, all over six feet tall, all with blue eyes and | den of 700 acres, but also some ten miles away the estate of 
flaxen hair, and all living at home with him. Thorstorp, some 3,500 acres in extent. He was born in 

Two of these young giants went with us to the rocky | Sweden, but he is an American for all that, for the true 
shore. The wind was blowing half a hale. The waves| American spirit of manly independence, and the will and 
beat spitefully against the strand. All over the sea the | Work that conquers every obstacle is within him. He-is the 
white caps came toppling toward us, and long streaks of | architect of his own fortunes, and has risen to be one of the 
foam stretched away to windward. No, the boat would not | leading agriculturists of the kingdom. 
live ip that sea with six of us on board; they would go up| He was one of the first to discover and make use of marl 
into the cove and row out the ‘‘Pram.” in the agriculture of Sweden. A large area of the country 


And soon, far up the shallow cove, we saw the young 
vikings splashing along in the knee-deep water, towing and 
shoving a great lumbersome lighter. Big enough it was to 
cross the Atlantic, so we defied the waves of the Cattegat, 
and after a bard pull with the clumsy oars the vikings rowed 
us over to the island of Balgé. 

This island is about 400 acres in extent, it lies a mile off 
the southwest coast of Sweden near the town of Warberg, 
and is the property of Alfrid Bexell, Esq., whose guest I 
was, and who accompanied me to theisland. With us came 
his son, Alfrid Bexell, Jr., a bright young lad of fifteen, and | forest. 
his daughter Ebba, a blue-eyed girl of twelve, whoscampered | _If he be “‘a benefactor to the human race who causes two 
away over the fields in front of us, her flaxen hair streaming blades of grass to grow where but one grew before,” surely 
in the wind, as lithe and graceful as a young gazelle. Alfrid Bexell, Esq. of Gdingegarden and Thorstorp is a true 

We soon reached the farmhouse, and I had occasion to ad- | Philanthropist. 5 : 
mire the two substantial barns of hewn stone, which Mr. And now when the snow is deep outside my windows in 
Bexell, who never does anything by halves, has just erected | this capital of the Northland, how pleasant it is to look back 
to accommoiate the increasing harvests that his superior | upon the scenes and friends of brow: October—upon the 
methods of cultivation are producing on the island. days at Thorstorp, where young Alfrid and I kept bachelors 

Alfrid Jr., Ebba, the vikings, and several of the farm| hall, and went afield together, not forgetting one bright 
hands, with tin pang and sticks in their hands, started west | moonlit evening when Miss Bexell, a tall, graceful maid of 
across the island, while Mr. Bexell and I followed a field | Seventeen summers, galloped ten miles over the hills on her 
down to a cove on the north. favorite steed to bring us our mail. And then the days at 

Some seven or eight years ago, Mr. Bexell had put some | Gdingegarden, where Mrs. Bexell presided with such a 
hares upon Balgé. They had multiplied very rapidly, and | motherly, New England grace over the household, and 
occasionally the proprietor gave his friends a rare hare hunt. | Where all conspired to make the American feel that he was 
Such an one was to come off to-morrow, but my host said, | 20 longer a stranger ina strange land. And even now I see 
‘You are a stranger, you do not understand this hare shoot- | the hares, with ears pressed back, galloping wildly past me 
ing, you must go over to Balgé with me to-day, and we will | at Balgd, and turning a leaping somersault at every shot. 
have a little hunt all to ourselves, just to get your hand in.” | Rest quietly in your case, good old gun of mine; the good 

So here we were. A stone wall ran across the foot of the | days of brown October will come again, and way I again 
field, about forty yards from the head of the cove. Behind | Meet my generous friends of Gdingegarden. MARsTRAND. 
an angle in this wall I stationed myself, laid my cartridges 
in a row ona smooth stone before me, and took a caretul 
view of the situation. The water in the cove was within 
forty yards, the hares must pass within gunshot, that was 
certain. Thirty yards away, running parallel with the water 
and the course the hares must come, was a dilapidated stone 
wall built of large boulders. From me to the old stone wall 
was a green sward, that would be easy shoeting; but beyond 
I must catch them at snap shots between the boulders. Luck- 
iiy a large gap in the old wall was nearly opposite me, where 
a brook from the field rippled down to the sea. So 1 crouched 
behind the angle of the wall and waited. A little way off 
my host sat on the stone wal), and smoked his cigar as coolly 
as Gen. Grant on the eve of battle. He had no gun; he 
never shoots, but a great lover of shooting is he all the same. 

Now a hare appears on the crest of the upland pasture to 
the west, cocks himself up on a knoll, raises himself bolt 
upright, like a kangaroo, cocks his ears; bends them forward, 
wheels ana gallops back again out of sight lke a flash, evi- 
dently not pleased with his reconnoissance. Three more 
hares go through this same evolution. The wind was blow- 
ing strongly from me to them. Did they smell me? 

But now from afar we heuar the distant beat:ng of the tin 
pans, and the shouts of the drivers. Down the hillside leaps 
a hare and with ears flattened back on his neck gailops across 
the green sward and by me like the wind. I give him an al- 
lowance of nearly his own length and pull trigger. He turns 
a somersault and lies feet up stune dead. 

Now another scuttles by beyond the old wall, a snap shot 
tumbles him into the brook. At the report five hares leaping 
down the hillside, turned and scampered back in very truth, 
“for aear life.” But ‘‘clatter, clatter,” “chullo! hullo!” ever 
nearer come the drivers, with little Ebba’s clear chilu’s voice 
sounding high above the din. 

And now scamper, scamper the hares shoot by like woolly 
pe darting through the warp of rocks. Bang! bang! 
oad und fire, it was hot work. Fast as 1 could cram in the 
cartridges, the hares came faster. In shooting one, there 
would scamper by five, but I laid them out on the green 
sward, beyond the wall, in the brook, past the brook, aly 




















ing. Mr. Bexell found out that marl, while a fertilizer to 
useful crops, was the destroyer of heather. He at once and 
at large expense built fine macadamized roads from his marl 
pits to his most distant heather hills. Over these roads he 
hauls many thousand loads of marl every year, and is bring- 
ing hundreds of acres of waste lund into crop. 

here the heather land is too stony for any possible grain 
or grass, there he plants forest trees, and in a few years Mr. 
Bexell will turn a vast area of heathery moor into crop or 




























SAVE THE ADIRONDACKS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I note with great pleasure the importance your paper is 
placing upon the crying necessity of legislative action to 
preserve from further destruction the grand forests of the 
Adirondack region. 1 do not write this to suggest means, 
or to argue the constitutionality of the means suggested by 
notable political journals of the State—for example, the 
Utica Herald—for the accomplishment of this purpose; but, 
so far as my opinion may go, to urge that the Forrest AND 
SrreaM Eeep this matter before the great army of its read- 
ers, a large number of whom reside in the Empire State, 
until they shall realize more keenly than now that something 
must be done, and so bring their influence to bear upon 
the Legislature this winter at Aibany, which shall accomplish 
this result. I know what is the commercial value of the 
woods in lumber, and as a reservoir of supply for the Erie 
Canal, the Hudson River, and all those streams, great and 
small, whose source is in this region. Still, 1 speak from 
the standpoint of one who would like to see the Adiron- 
dacks left as they are; for a place where a camp-fire can be 
built out of hearing of any steam-whistle; where the seeker 
after rest and grand scenery may catch his own trout and 
bug his own venison for many years to come. Iam nota 
“sportsman, but 1 enjoy sport with rod and rifle, and each 
summer finds me somewhere in the forest gaining what doc- 
tors cannot furnish; living in sublime indifference to the 
conventionulities of life; counting it grand luck if trout and 
deer keep out of camp that (to me) abomination—salt pork— 
and this within forty miles of where I am writing. There 
is less of the wilderness each year. Let the cutting of tim- 
ber go on, and the granting of lands, and building of roads 
and railroads continue ten years longer and the Adirondacks 
will be a barren waste, stripped of timber and void of game— 
a tract of valueless country. 

The commercial value of the woods, as a reservoir of water, 
is vastly more than that of the timber were every tree big 
enough for a hoop pole cut away, It is to be nepal that our 

























































lies a desolate moor, covered with heather, producing noth- - 
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_ Such twitter and flutter and fuss! Such earnest protest from 
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will see the importance of immediate action and 

act. A word in to the deer in this State, and our 
game laws. The deer on this side the woods have been 
uite I this fall, and still-hunters and hunters with 
dogs ve made good records. The law is partially enforced 
put not half so well as it might be. If a law could be passed 
to prevent shipping deer to market from the Adirondacks at 
any time of year, it would please the sportsmen of this 
portion of the State wonderfully. Forbid, under a heavy 
nalty, the marketing of deer und thus destroy the ‘‘market 
Peale * trade and the deer, I believe, would increase. 
Thirty-eight deer were shipped from this place one day in 
Noveraber—as many as would be killed by a dozen parties 
of sportsmen or tourists. No one would be wronged by such 
a law and the poor deer now slaughtered in — numbers to 
furnish meat for city markets, would be left for sport and 
camp-fire roasts, for many years to come. This is my maiden 
letter to Forest AND STREAM, excuse its length, Mr. Editor, 
and give it space in your valuable paper, should you think 
it worthy, and perbaps when the open season again comes 
round, I may tell you of the effect of my .40-60-260 Marlin 
upon the deer among the fountain waters of the ee 


GouverNnegvR, New York. 


Aatural History. 


THE PURPLE FINCH AND HIS COUSINS. 
BY DR. ELLIOTT COUES. 
3.—Carpodacus frontalis. 


ROM the Rio Grande to the Pacific have I traced the 
charming bird which I beg now to commend to my 
readers’ very distinguished consideration, as one whose ele- 
gance of attire, agreeable address and musical proficiency 
cannot fail to please. During the vicissitudes of long years 
passed in the study of naturai history amid the semi-savage 
peoples of our frontier, I have been thrown with many com- 
panions less congenial, less intelligent and decidedly less 
agreeable than the birds whose biographer I aspire to be- 
come; and the contemplation of objects so animated and so 
interesting has not seldom restored a peace of mind disturbed 
by rude human contact. The ‘‘burion” of Mexican thieves 
and prostitutes, the ‘‘adobe finch” of the Gringos and Jews 
who live among them, the ‘‘California linnet” of the Pacific 
coast population, and the ‘‘house finch” of the books—be the 
latter frontalis or rhodocolpus—are one and the same bird, 
which abounds in the region in mention, and there plays a 
part not unlike the agreeable r6le which the bluebird per- 
forms in the East. Familiar to a degree that neither the 
bluebird, the barn swallow nor the house wren surpasses, of 
higher feather than any one of these, vivacious, melodious 
and ubiquitous, the crimson-fronted finch becomes an object 
to which no common interest attaches. 

On reaching Santa Fé, as I did in the spring of 1864, and 
making known the object of the extended tour I was making 
through the Southwest, { was politely ushered into the court- 
yard of my host’s dwelling house, to be shown the burions, in 
whose presence my friend seemed to take no less pride than 
pleasure. It was a bright, balmy morning, and at an hour 
earlier than I often turn nowadays to the contemplation 
of nature—ehew fugaces! The sun was just touching the 
roof of the adobe building, on the corners of which several 
male burions were singing in concert with hearty emulation; 
while here and there, in recesses of the sun-dried walls, | saw 
the situations of the nests which were pointed out to me. 
Everything Mexican was new and strange to me then, 
and the chords that bound my heart to distant scenes had 
been stretched till many a pang would come unbidden: but 
the scene was so cheerful, so cosy—in a word, so homelike— 
that 1 felt reassured, and turned with zest to the breakfast of 
huevos, cebollas, tortillas, frijoles and chile colorado, which 
awaited my leisure. 

During the next few days I traveled by stage coach along 
the Rio Grande to Albuquerque, finding the same bird an 
agreeable feature of the villages passed en route; and it was 
no less numerous atthe town of in Pinos, where the party 
to which I was attached delayed several days in final prepa- 
ration for crossing the great river at this point, to take up a 
long march westward into the very heart of the ther almost 
trackless wilds of Arizoua. Every available nook and 
cranny about the old quadrangular house with its verandahs 
inside. its court-yard, and queer little loopholes for windows, 
was occupied by the nests of burions and barn swallows. 
Two more vivacious. voluble and pertinacious birds it 
would be hard to rut together; incessant were the disputes 
they had in settling their respective rights, interminable the 
argument with which these chancery suits were conducted, 
Though the swallows were active and plucky birds, their 
more amiable natures generally induced them to yield in the 
cnd; even when it came, ssI am sorry to say it did not 
seldom, to actual dispossession of their chosen nesting places 
by their determined competitors.. Such a din o’ mornings! 





Hirundo wheu Carpodacus grew intrusive! Such cheery 
congratulations when the coast seemed clear, and such tri- 
umphant bursts of song from the house-top when victory 
perched on the banner of burion! 

There was a tree in the court-yard, where several ‘‘adobes” 
had their nests, no swallow, of course, caring how many 
finches saw fit to nestle there; and from these, as well as 
from other similar receptacles, I extracted as many eggs as I 
desired—not, however, without protest. The birds remon- 
stiated, of course, and had a perfect right to do so; but I 
also came under the ban of several of the noble autochthons 
of the establishment—those ‘‘forked radishes” which flourish 
on the soil of Mexico, grow to a height of five or six feet, 
acquire the dignity of sombrero and serapé, and become 
distinguished for their dexterity in rolling cigarettes when 
propped up against the sunny side of a mud-house, and for 
the quantity of villanous tobacco they consume while wait- 
ing for the chances of a dog fight in the street, or musing on 
the luck they had the night past at three-card monte. ‘Vo 
entende, Sefior.”” Well, some people never do. Take, for in- 
stance, the following animated dialogue, addressed by a 
breathless naturalist to one of these ‘‘blanketed thieves,” as 
Randolph called them: 

“Hi! hombre! Hay vista usted a caballo vamosing along 
the camino with a como se lame on his cabeza?” 

‘No entende, Senor.” 

“‘Confound a fellow who doesn’t understand his own lan- 
guage ” 

In the trees which stood here and there through the village 
were many nests of burions which had failed to suit them- 
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selves with apartments in the walls of the adobe buildings. 


the acequias that led into the streets and the ——— 
kitchen gardens; while yet others occupied cavities in the tal 

umbrageous cottonwoods, which formed the bosqué along the 
river itself. Thus, these touches of bee warm color gave 
life to the listless scene, and their endless snatches of song 
seemed like the effort of nature to bring discordant elements 
into harmony. 


we next passed through in the toilsome journey to Fort 
Whipple. At this place, however, 1 was gratified to find 
myself again in company which had proved so agreeable on 
the Rio Grande. The birds were very common there, and 
especially abundant during the vernal and autumnal shiftin 

of the seasons, though resident the year areund. But 

missed the familiar demeanor they had acquired in the New 
Mexican towns; they seldom came about the fort, and were 
as decidedly fere nature as the jays, woodpeckers, or other 
exclusive denizens of the forest. For Fort Whipple was 
something that only took a ‘‘local habitation and a name” 
in earnest when we built it, having previously consisted of a 
few tents. The neighboring village of Prescott, capital of 
that Apache stronghold which had but a iittle 
while before been named Arizona, was but a mining 
settlement of a dozen cabins or so, and the ‘“‘house” finches 
of the vicivity had not yet learned to adapt themselves to 
their changeful ‘‘conditions of environment.” I found them 
anywhere and everywhere, sometimes im the heavy pine tim- 


half choked with shrubbery and seedy herbaceous plants, or 
among the aspens, willows and poplars that infallibly fall in 
each others’ arms over the streams whose course they mark, 
in whose waters they rejoice. [ here had ample opportunity 
to study frentalis in his pristine simplicity, before he had 


caught from contact with Mexican hoodlums the habit of | 
a teasing swallows; and I saw enough of him, in | 


all his changes of plumage, from his leafy cradle im the trees 
to his grave in my collecting chest, to make me doubt that 


rhodocolpus is not my friend under a forced alias. He has cer- | 


tainly a coat of many colors, which it not seldom suits his 
whim to change. 

More than a year passed over my head at Fort Whipple; 
pleasantly in some respects, less some others; and the autumn 
of 1865 found me fretting with impatience at the delay of a 
coveted permit from Washington to pass on to other scenes. 
For that mysterious impulse which makes so many men 


vagabonds was still strong with me, and the spirit of unrest 
had not yet been curbed by experiences that have since taught | 
me the sufficiency of ‘‘forty days in the wilderness.” I) 


longed for fresh fields, and turned my eyes with yearning 
toward the setting sun, which I wished once to see dip be- 
neath a watery horizon. 
wish was gratified. I had crossed the dreary alkaline desert 


that separates Apache-land from the fertile slopes and valleys | 


of Southern California, and come down to the “‘Stilly Sea.” 
At my bask, snow-capped peaks aspired to the azure; at my 


feet, the broad bosom of the Pacific rose and fell in endless | 
rhythm; I was in a garden that seemed like that of Eden in | 


comparison with the scorching, biting sands the desert se lately 
traversed. 
home; vines and fig trees labored with their luscious 


burdens, and the fiow of the linnet’s song made music that | 


melted with the current of my joyous mood. The place was 


beautiful indeed, but there in the offing floated lazily the | 
steamer that was to bear me to San Francisco, whence my | 


homeward voyage by way of Panama was to begin. 
A few days were passed very pleasantly with my excellent 
friend, Dr. J. G. Cocper, whose name so often appears upon 


my page as that of a diligent and successful votary in the | 


cause we share. I saw many a bird to which I had hitherto 


been a stranger, and prepared the last specimens that my | 
two years’ wandering across a continent was to yield. Bur- | 


ions no longer, but ‘California linnets” then, were abundant 
in this region, and no less confident of man’s good will than 
the adobe finches had become along the Rio Grande. 
came about dwellings with all the heedless temerity of house 


wrens; they fluttered along the hedgerows that divided con- | 


tiguous gardens and never hesitated to take their tithe of 
the fruits that hung so temptingly in sight. Much as I ad- 
mired and enjoyed the birds, however, I could not but con- 


cede that the gardeners had reason to disagree with me, even | 
to the extent of abusing the whole tribe and destroying not | 


a few of them. 


The variety. of taste shown by the linnets in choosing | 


their nesting places is remarkable. Dr. Cooper, whose op- 
portunities of knowing have been ainple, mentions so 
many of their vagaries in this respect as would puzzle the 
most ingenious wren to exceed. Speaking of the nests, he 
says: ‘“‘I have found them in trees, en logs and rocks, the 
top rail of a picket fence, inside a window shutter, in the 
holes of walls, under tile or thatch roofs, in haystacks and 
barns, in the interstices between the sticks of a hawk’s nest, 
and in an old nest of the oriole. About houses they 
always seek the protection of man, as if quite uncon- 
scious of having made him their enemy. Heermann 
mentions also, as locations of nests, the thorny cactus 
and deserted woodpeckers’ holes. The materials are 
usually coarse grass and weeds, with a lining of hair or fine 
roots.” According to this same writer these linnets are 
easily kept in confinement, and frequently to be seen caged; 
under which circumstances, however, their brilliant colors 
gradually fade. He tells us that they sing all the year 


round, and certainly those to which I listened in November | 


were as cheery and voluble as ever they could have been in 
the hey-day of their tuneful lives. 

Both Mr. Ridgway and Mr. Henshaw have left us good 
accounts of their experiences with these birds; and both have 
likened its familiar ways to those of the European house 


sparrow. The former writer has been at the pains to note | 


the varied situations in which he found nests in Utah and 


Nevada; and [ cannot forbear to continue this subject with | 
one more extract: ‘‘Few birds,” says this accomplished orni- | 


thologist, ‘‘are more variable as to the choice of a location 


for their nests than the present species, since it adapts itself | 


readily to any sort of a place where safety is assured. At 
Sacramento they usually built among the small oak trees, 
generally near the extremity of a horizontal branch, but one 
nest was placed inside the pendulous, basket-like structure of 
a ‘hanging-bird’ (Icterus bullocki)>» in the narrow gorge of 
the Truckee River, where that stream breaks through the 
Virginia Mountains, one was found inside the abandoned 
nest of a cliff swallow; along the eastern shore of Pyramid 


Lake numerous nests were found among the rocks, placed on | 


shelves in the interior of caves, along with those of the barn 
swallow and Say’s pewee, or in the crevices on the outside 
of the tufa-domes, while im the neighboring valley of the 





| 
The burions were not conspicuous features of the scenes | 


ber, but oftener on the scant-wooded hillsides, in the gulches | 


With November of that year the | 


The air was soft and balmy as a May morning at | 


They | 


451 


Truckee, where there was an abundance of cottonwood 


Other pairs of the birds betook themselves to the trees along | timber, their nests were ae all built in the low grease- 
8 


wood bushes. On Antelope Island, in the Great Salt Lake, 
they preferred the sage bush, like the black-throated and 
Brewer’s sparrows; in City Creek Cajion, near Salt Lake 
City, one was found in a mountain-mahogany tree, while in 
Parley’s Park another was in a cottonwood tree along a 
| stream, At all the towns or larger settlements, however, a 
| large proportion of the individuals of this species have 
abandoned such nesting places as those described above, and 
resorted to the buildings, where ‘odd nooks and crannies’ 
afforded superior attractions.” 

Numerous sets of burions’ eggs which I have examine: at 
| my leisure in Washington are easily distinguished from those 
of the Eastern purple finch by their smaller size and paier 
color, which seems even more fugitive, in specimens emptied 
of their contents. The average burion egg is near the mini- 
1aum size of a purple finch’s; though the respective meas- 
urements of the two kinds overlup. They are aiso more 
globular, as a rule, the difference in this regard reminding of 
the distinction in the shape of the parents’ bills. A fair 
specimen measures 0.78x0.56; a narrow one, 9.75x0.54; a 
small globular one 0.68x0.60. The ground color is 
decidedly paler than that of a purple finch’s egg 
is usually found to be, and rather of a dull bluish 
cast than of the quite greenish tint of the latter. In the col- 
lection are several specimens which have faded so far as to 
be nearly colorless, but others, comparatively fresh, and at 
| any rate as recent as some of the examples ot C. purpureus, 
placed side by side, still show the distinction here maintained. 
While the character of the marking is the same in both 
species, the spotting of the eggs of C. frontalis is sparser, 
and immaculate eggs, or those nearly whole-colored, are of 
more frequent occurrence. The full clutch appears to be 
five, but many sets of three or four are taken. 

It only remains to consider the geographical distribution of 
the interesting bird before us, and that will depend a good 
deal upon how we take the species. 

The typical Srontalis of Say, as recently restricted by Mr. 
Ridgway’s discriminations, is the bird which inhabits the 
United States from the eastern foothills of the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the interior ranges in California and Oregon, but 
not to the Pacific slope itself. Both its northern and its 
southern limits of extension remain to be ascertained with 
precision. It is somewhat southerly; I doubt very much 
| that it reaches our northern border in latitude 49°, and I 
have no advices of its presence in the interior north of the 
tier of Territories represented by Colorado, Utah and Nevada. 
It reaches our southern border; but where it ends in that 
direction I donot know. The bird may be found indiffer- 
| ently breeding or wintering in most, if not the whole, of the 
— here indicated. 

he alleged variety rhoducolpus is stated to be confined to 
the Pacific coast region of California, and thence southward 
toCclima. Quotations of frontalis from this region are prob- 
ably referrable to this form. 

Carpodacus hemorrhous, which seems to be more decidedly 
different, is a purely Mexican form, which has never been 
found over our border, so far as [am aware. It appears to 
be this species, and not the genuine /rentalis, which Audu- 
bon figures for Say’s bird; he having drawn an individual 
received from Mr. Gould, of London, and ‘‘reported to be 
from California.” The frontalis of Swainson, and of some 
of Bonaparte’s writings, cited as from Mexico, is also this 
form; though Bonaparte had the right bird before him when 
he originally described Say’s frontalis in his ‘‘American Or 
| nithology.” 





[eo letter dates from beyond the range of the pinnated 
grouse, the prairie chicken, or prairie hen so widely 

sin and industriously pursued throughout many Western 
tates. 

These birds are gradually approaching us in our sports- 
| man’s paradise, away up in this “ultimate realm of the 
North,” but there are none here as yet. We have, however. 
heard of them following the wheat fields to within fifty miles 
of us. 

In two or three years our sportsmen will welcome them 
with well-trained dogs to hospitable points, ‘‘weslin birds 
and slaughterin’ guns.” 

Can you tell your readers, if you have any like the writer, 
ignorant concerning the matter, how long it is since the pin- 
| nated grouse disappeared from the great tract of half barren 
lands that formerly spread over the interior of Long Island? 

In my boyhood, say forty years ago, i snared and shot 
ruffed grouse in Massachusetts, Connecticut and Ohio. IL 
never saw the pinnated grouse until I became acquainted 
with them in Michigan a few years later. They were not 
— there as compared with Illinois and States further 

est. 

The occasion of writing to you for this instruction results 

from a letter now before me, dated New York, Sept. 19, 
1810, signed Sumuel L. Mitchell, and addressed to Alexander 
Wilson, the well-known American ornithologist. The latter 
speaks of Dr. Mitchell as a well-known naturalist and scien- 
titic man of that day, to whom he had applied for informa- 
tion relating to the pinnated grouse. Wilson inserts in his 
beautiful volume, with Dr. Mitchell’s letter, a handsome 
colored drawing of the pinnated grouse, and takes care not 
to have it confounded with the ruffed grouse, of which he 
| also furnishes a life-like pictare. The edition of Wilson [ 
| have to refer to was printed in 1832. 
Dr. Mitchell says: ‘“The birds are known here emphatical'y 
| as grouse. They inhabit chiefly the forest range. This dis- 
trict of the island may be estimated as between forty and 
fifty miles in length, extending from Bethpage in Queens 
county, to the neighborhood of the court house in Surfolk. 
Its breadth is not more than six or seven miles.” 

The Doctor says further, thaton each side of this range of 
the ‘“‘Brushy Pluins of Long Island,” that is toward the 
ocean and toward the Sound, ‘‘there is a margin of several 
miles in the actual possession of human beings.” 
| Also concerning the grouse: ‘The region in which these 
birds reside lies mostly within the towns of Oyster Bay, 
Huntington, Isiip, Smithtown and Brookhaven. * * * 
Their territury has been defined by some sportsmen as 
situated between Hempstead plain on the west and Shinne- 
| cock plain on the east.” 
| He goes on to say the ‘‘popular name of these birds is 
| heath-hen;” and relates an amusing anecdote of a bill in- 
troduced into the New York Legislature in 1791 ‘‘for the 
preservation of heath-hen and other game.” The Speaker or 
chairman of the Assembly, when he read the title to the biil, 
| read it ‘heathen and other game,” and mistook it for a 
| friendly measure relating to the Indians, 

The law was made to protect the heath-hen from April 1 
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to @ctober 5 of each year, and any persons having the birds | mackerel, resembles the latter in shape and general appear- | rather the best of it. F. is sitting in the blind, bly Oe 
in possession were liable to the penalty. ance, but lacks the oblique dark bands. Its color is usually | getting chilly and ravenous, while the cabin lights burn co 
r. Mitchell proceeds: ‘The country selected by these ex-| slaty gray, somewhat mottled with white, and the lower | cheerfully and the ‘harmless, necessary” kerosene stove oy 
quisite birds requires a more particular description,” he | paris are pale. The fins are dusky, the caudal is edged with | gives immediate promise of hot tea. Ah, what virtue there ig mos 
gives it as of mainly a sandy waste, with more or less| whitish. Large individuals, pentientaaty such as Judge | isin a good*cup of that c beverage, after fatigue or water 
dwarfish timber, and ‘a soil more especially useful for mak-| Swan has recently forwarded from the deep water of Van- | even disappointment. Made with a squeeze of lemon juice low. 
ing glass; but nevertheless, ‘‘within the towns frequented | couver’s Island, are very dark brown, sometimes nearly | instead of milk is the perfect we sky, b 
by these birds there are numerous habitations, and among } black. The comfort is very alluring, but after an hour has eed 10 bor 
them some of our most wealthy farmers.” The peritoneum is dark, put the flesh is white. When the thought suddeniy occurs that I came here to shoot ucks, ore 
In this region of sands, stunted trees, and ‘‘brushy plains,” | salted like cod it is said to be excellent. In this condition and F. must be about ready to eat his dog if 1 don t put in ores 
Dr. Mitchell was impressed with the idea, in 1810, that New | Judge Swan has recently sent specimens to the National | an appearance with the bread and butter substitute ; and al- F. ap] 
York would fird fuel for its fires and game for its tables, | Museum for trial. though I have not heard his gun perhaps he is killing my over a 
with recreation for its sportsmen for ages. I must beg room According to Jordan and Gilbert the beshowe feeds on | share in addition to his own. Back again then to the pond, S the an 
for his next paragraph: crustacea, worms and. small fish. The same authors state | which is easily found now, A stealthy approach to the brisk 
‘“‘But within these same limits there are also tracts of great | that it is caught in rather deep water at Monterey with set} ‘‘blind” reveals F. coiled up in one corner, “Well, what anxiol 
extent, where men have no settlements, and others where the | lines and about San Francisco in winter with sweep nets, | luck? Have you got any?” ‘‘No. As lendid ‘bunch came allaye 
population is bare and scanty. These are, however, by no| while at Seattle in Puget Sound it is taken from the | overthe decoys, but they made so much noise it started the succes 


dog, and I just missed them. No others have come since.” 
A sense of inward comfort and congratulation comies over 
me as I mentally recall that cup of tea and accessories, and 
settle down on a hard rock inthe ‘‘blind” to wait for the 
uncertain appearance of more ducks, which de not come F RC 

das 


means naked deserts; they are, on the contrary, covered with | wharves. 
trees, shrubs, and smalier plants. The trees are mostly pitch 
pines of inferior size, and white oaks of small growth. They 
are of a quality very fit for burning. * * The city of 
New York will probably for ages derive fuel from the grouse 
grounds. * * Experience has proved that in the term of 


Wauat Dozs rr Mean?—Editor Forest and Stream: For 
the last ten years or more it has been my good luck to have 
the time each fall to indulge in my hunt of all hunts—a one 


to four weeks’ shoot among the squirrels of Southeastern | after all. It is getting late, and we go back to the boat 


thinking that at a very early hour we will try it again. The 








forty or fifty years the new growth of timber will be fit for} Ohio. Among almost every bunch of squirrels that we y C try tract 1 
the axe, hence it may be perceived that the reproduction of | brought in we would find from one to three females preg-| weather now looksas if we might ‘‘catch it,” and properly work | 
trees and the protection they afford to heath-hen would be per-| nant. I commenced to shoot Aug. 28 and stepped Oct. 26. | thankful we feel that we did not stay at our first anchorage, Stilwe 
petual, or, in other words, not circumscribed by any calcu-| It was the exception not to find a pregnant female in | which would now be so exposed that we should bave had to OW 
lable time, provided the persecutors of the latter would be | the bunch on dressing them, and the number of young was | leave it during the night. There is nothing like a well pro- of new 
quiet.” either three or four, always one of the two numbers. In my | tected cove for asmall craft, when you come back to her for meant 
' The poct Pollok refers to a man of limited information in | ten years and over of squirrel shooting I never found but | comfort and a good sleep, and the feeling that no matter to sav 
his day, who thought one female that was likely to have the care of a family at | how it blows you are safe, and that care is off one’s mind. fish, f 
“The visual line that girt him ‘round the world’s extreme.” the time of year mentioned until this fall. Does this mean | The pleasant contrast of our cabin and the outside weather, and a 
Your correspondent writes from the borders of this mag-| 22 open, mild winter? So far the signs have been very and a warm supper, predispose us to look upon the bright tion o 
uificent lake in Dakota, with its three hundred miles of | favorable for an easy winter.—Gro. K. Jenney (Marietta, | side of our luck so far, and thankful for what we have we inces, 
shore line, teeming with water fowl, and in the midst of vast | Ohio, Dec. 11). : soon drop off to dream of endless flocks of ducks, wonderful dians, 
prairies abounding in game, more than two thousand miles Se shots, etc. : ; skins; 
trom the court house that bounded one end of those ‘‘tracts Another day shows no improvement in weather, and we over t 
of great extent” on Long Island—prairies so apparently Game Bag and Gun. do not get up to have antl daylight. What 8 the use, credib 
boundless, that one can not go out of sight of his home to says I, ‘‘of making one’s self so uncomfortable? Let's enjoy a Augus 
shoot without a compass, any more safely than one can : = we em i _ emacs them), 
without a compass go out of sight of land on the ocean to ps ’ oo ; ‘ P tempt: 
fish. He finds ft difficult to eave that so late as 1810 New _ eae eae. ron Sve meet our disappointments. It was as well after all; no ducks coal 
York, which then scarcely extended uptown so far as its} / TRIP to the Berkshire Hills, taken for health, was cer- needed shelter in such calm weather, and our breakfast is a The di 
post-office now is, was expecting, in the estimation of one of | 4 tainly a pleasure; but with all its charm there came the | great success.’ I begin to think less of ducks and more of of oth 
its scientific men, to rely on the interior of Long Island, | haunting idea that the season for boating was rapidly flitting | provisions, the latter being so much more certain than the tions ¢ 
‘“where men have no setilements,’ for pinnated grouse and | #Way, and if the state of the temperature in the attractive | former. — But all this does not quite suit F., he feels that witho 
fire wood during “‘incalculable time.” hill towns was any criterion to judge by, freezing as it did | nothing is bein accomplished. So we prowl about on shore trophi 
While here in the far Northwest, we have neitlier the pin- | Some two or three nights in succession, there must be a lot of and look for plover. One lovely creature of that species guides 
nated nor the ruffed grouse, we have in considerable num- | innocent ducks far away on salt water just aching to be shot. | succumbs to No. 8 from my 16-caliber; and now being cov- Ty 
bers the sharp-tailed grouse, a bird very closely resembling | 80 the little plan was made that an early return to the shores | ered with glory and tired out, I long to return on board for the bit 
the pinnated, though not quite so heavy, a little lighter color | Of Narragansett Bay would put in reach a pleasant sailing | a rest and something to eat. F. is nowhere in sight, but both f 
in plumage also, and a little lighter color in flesh: the latter | Tip, with ducking as a motive, and a smiling moon to beam | turns up later with a first-class appetite, but no birds. This we pr 
almost as white as that of the ruffed grouse, and of a delici- | Upon Our efforts after ‘“‘Old Sol” had turned in at the early | is discouraging. viven 


Let’s get out of this. Sossid, so done. We get out, and cont 
think to ourselves that we might as well go home. So our We Fe 
prow turns to the south with a pleasant little breeze to en- 


hour he affects at this season. While our preparations were 


ously gamy flavor. : r , 
y oe in progress the weather put on its most enticing ways. Sum- 


The sharp-tailed grouse is entirely without the neck feath- 


a ive names respective > ce r varieties; | Mer seemed to have returned to stay; and the thermometer Be 

—, ee na eg i ee neahauniain took a look even at 80°. All nature seemed to say, ‘‘We | courage us with the false idea that we shall get home before a 
The bird lies well to 2 dog, and when it rises goes off in a are only waiting for you, this is the best part of the season | night. _That delusion fades when we find ourselves trying to ro a 
straight line like a shot out ofa gun. It inhabits the driest | for boating; come upon the gentle sea; be wafted by the soft | sail against a strong head tide, wind failing, a solid-looking abled 
plains, as well as the vicinity of lakes and ponds, and de- | tS; 00 equinoctial now; oh, no.’ fog bank coming down the wind, reducing our two more that sl 

pends on the dews for drink. The sportsman who pursues So everything being finally got on board our small craft at | hours of daylight to much less; and there are seven miles of vice 
it has to carry water for his dogs, and one or more fluids for | 200, we started. We being F. and myself, two confiding | beating dead to windward, unless we quietly give it up and of poa 
himself. 7 . creatures armed for slaughter, with visions of more black | turn to the only shelter, a smali island which I vaguely re- news 
The sharp-tailed grouse inhabits high northern latitudes as ducks than we could possibly eat, or perhaps give away. | member was said to be good for shooting or fishing, I can’t direct 
far up as Hudson’s Bay at least, and west from Minnesota to | Our boat was a comfortable keel cat, with cabin room enough | recall which, and where we can anchor; if we do not wish to “Ty 
the Rocky Mountains. It was little if at all known to our | for two; I ought to say three, perhaps, as a capital spaniel | run away back to where we started. F. says, ‘“‘You are the on ie 
people until about the time of Lewis and Clark’s expedition, | W8S one of the party, and withal not to be overlooked. | skipper and must decide;” so after a few minutes of holding the St 
and Wilson found the only stuffed specimen of it known to Slowly drifting out of the harbor with the gentlest of sou’ | on one conrse, we see it is of no use and turn back; just now to add 
exist in any museum in Philadelphia. That was a female, | Wester, we turned before it und were fairly on the road to | the wind drops, and we drift back with barely steerage way where 
and the same Dr. Mitchell, whom we haze before quoted, | 0U destination, some ten miles north, the last words of a | to where we are advised to let go the ‘‘mud hook,” by a lone “Dy 
mistook an imperfect drawing of it for a female ruffed friend on shore were, ‘‘Look out for bad weather. ‘The | fisherman, who has his small sloop anchored for the night. judici 
grouse, and declared it to be an inhabitant of Virginia. barometer is falling, and this kind of thing is a weather It is growing dark rapidly, we must see if our decoys can aaah 
~ ‘The sharp-tailed grouse is very highly prized by sportsmen breeder.” That’s what they always say when they have fine | be used here. So quickly ashore we yet, having but a few their | 
here, but we are apprehensive of its gradual disappearance weather, I think to myself, can’t let anybody enjoy it, try to | yards to row, and find evidence of faith in ducking possi- ‘Beast 
before the pinnated grouse, whose arrival in great numbers | S¢4te them from taking comfort in the present. ut it was | bilities in the shape of blinds well placed, and a most allur- for th 
will soon follow the farmer with his broad stubblesof wheat | hot; July this year could not equal it; no ccat could be en- | ing pund for ducks if it should blow hard. By dragging our unalte 
and other grains. dured, even shoes were intolerable, and had to be discarded | small boat over land to the ram we place the decoys, and efficac 
This letter is longer than I intended. The writer is getting temporarily, the sun burned so hotly on our deck. take our positions about eighty yards apart. I always keep nde 
to be an old sportsman, and in deference to his old gun his But night comes early; and long before dark we are at our | an eye on the weather, even ashore, but I am puzzled this ad p 
signature is PIN-FTRE. anchorage in the lee of a promising island, where we have | time to know what we are going to have, until a fleeting monst 
Seis teats: Wiens Rites Mites: Weenie etek seen ducks before. F. determines to take in the lay of the | glimpse for an instant high up, where the moon ought to be,, the ve 
; : : De land before dark, and goes ashore to interview one of the in- | through the fog, shows a ragged state of things that means. noel 


[We have known of a pinnated grouse being killed within 
twenty years near Islip, where the South Side Club has its 
house; but it was not certain whether this bird was indigen- 
ous or from an imported stock. } 


habitants, who is visible in the distance mowing. He soon 
returns and tells me that his interview with the aforesaid 
brings to light that no ducks have been seen there fora year; 
but as his informant has lived on the island for eleven years 
without visiting a town but a mile away, I feel that a man 
of so little ambition is a poor judge of anything, perhaps 
would not know a duck from a hawk. His assertion is 


wind, probably southeast, and we are too near the beach to: fidelit 
let out much scope of cable. So we get aboard quickly, + * 
change the anchor by using the small boat to tow with, and pastes 
when that is in place, as it weighs only forty pounds, the — 
fishing kedge is thrown over also, rather hastily attached to. — 
an old main sheet instead of its proper cable, a bit of care- oe 


ANOPLOPOMA FIMBRIA—(Pallas) Gill. : 
: lessness at the time which I regretted all night, as the gale se 


an arm ee és = ey: Se strengthened, however, by a smart young fellow, who pulls | strengthened, and it became impossible to make any change ple 8 
/ Z : alongside in a shell; and so we decide to make sail again for | in that direction. F. was now on shore alert for the prob- et ine 
r — fish was first described as a species of cod (Gadus | another and better spot at once, instead of next day as was | able flight of ducks which could not find rest in open water; 'o x 
Jimbria) by Pallas in ‘‘Zoographia Rosso-Asiatica,” 1831, | our plan. but I had deserted my blind when tbe first warning drops of half 
pages 200-201. It was referred, however, by Girard in 1858, We have enough daylight and reach our anchorage, where | rain began to fall, and was able to tumble aboard in advance hs ; 
and Giinther in 1862 with some doubt to the genus Merlucius. | there is good shelter from all winds; and glad enough we did | of a regular down pour, thanking my stars that I had done : m5 
In 1859 Ayres re-described the fish under the specific name | so, as the sky begins to look ominously. That falling | so, and that I was in time to see to playing out more cable aan 
merlangus, placing it in his new genus Anoplopoma, which he | barometer meant business after all. However, we pile | to both the anchors, as the wind now came in strong from i 
supposed to be nearly related to Stizostedium. In 1872 Dr, | ashore, laden with guns and decoys, to look for a desirable | southwest, and the high tide brought our deck nearly on s a 
Wilhelm Peters again re-described the fish asa supposed | pond where our prey is pretty sure to seek shelter at night. | level with the highest part of this end of our island. pn 
new genus and species to which he gave the name Scombro- | Away we start, feeling fresh and full of enthusiam. The| Evidently we were infor a regular night of it. To drag - 
cottus salmoneus, and indicated a relationship to both the | decoys are heavy, but what of that? We will soon have] our anchors or part the cables meant drifting from sbelter court 
mackerels and the trout. In 1863 Gill adopted the genus| them where they wil do the most good. But—where has| and running miles before the gale in a fog too thick to see symp 
Anoplopoma of Ayres for the Gadus fimbria of Pallas, and, | that pond gone to? I thought I could find it in the dark. | where safety was to be found. So our third and best anchor aes 
ten years later, he pointed out Peters’s mistake and stated | Down drop the decoys, that pond must be caught before} was put on deck ready to let go at the least sign of trouble. rule, 
that the affinities of the species in question are with the Cai-| dark; and a rush up a hill, to where an extended view can | By this time F. had had enough wetting on shore, and in a dutie 
aphracti, and more especially the Chiride. be got, hardly comforts me; but a narrow streak of water | let up of the rain, hailed to be taken on bourd, where he soon F 
The beshowe is related to the following well-known mem- | shows itself half a mile further than I remembered it; and} turned in, going calmly to sleep, a performance 1 strove to and t 
bers of the Chiride: 1st, the species of Heragrammus, food | we grab the basket of decoys and make a dash for it. It] imitate with very poor success, as the swish of rain, the lees ¢ 
fishes variously styled sea trout, rock trout, starling, green | proves to be the pond hidden by a hill, and just as we set | whistling and thrashing of ropes, all tended to keep at least speed 
fish, ete., ete.; 2d, the atka fish or atka mackerel (Plewro-| our decoys the first ‘‘blackie” appears right over our heads. | one eye open, not forgetting the discarded main sheet, a cot- —o- 
yrammus monopterygius); 38d, the cultus cod (Ophiodon | F. is at the decoys, up goes my small bore loaded with, as I} ton rope that was doing duty as cable. Many times J tooka almo 
clongatus); 4th, several other less known genera, the species | suppose, No. 6 chilled shot. Spang. I look for results. No| look on deck forward, always finding that wretched rope const 
of which are not used for food. results. What is the matter? I ought to have had him, are} doing all the work. Even when, determined to ease it, I ao 
The beshowe is found on our western coast, from Monterey | small bores a failure after all? I will just look at the other | gave more scope, the next time I looked at it, it was tight as a 
uorthward to the Aleutian Islands. It is sufticiently com-| cartridge. No. 8! No wonder I lost him; and I find that | a harp string, straining at that little ten-pound anchor, both =e 
mon _ and little esteemed in the markets of San Francisco. | though brimful of enthusiasm, I am short of ammunition, | nobly doing the whole work of holding our boat, which cut shoo! 
In deep water, from Puget Sound northward, the species | and what I have is No. 8. There is no alternative but to| and sheered about as if determined to get away or break ree 
grows toa larger average size, frequently exceeding three | return on board and load up, F. says he will stay and take | something. Thunder and lightning finished my efforts at —_ 
feet in length, and fifteen pounds in weight, and it is con-| them all in, if I will kindly bring a sandwich on my return. | slumber, and I popped out of the companion way just as the rier 
sidered an excellent food fish. We are indebted chiefly to | So I start back consoling myself with the thought that I am | worst of the gale was upon us. Little was to be seen but thror 
Judge James G. Swan, of Port Townsend, Washington Ter- | awfully hungry anyhow, add F. may have all he can get. fog on one side and the dim outline of our friendly island on the 5 
ritory, for our recent knowledge of the edible qualities of the | | How heavy rubber boots feel on a back track, I think as} the other. A closer look into the fog revealed a schooner go- - 
fish. He states that it is highly prized by the Makah In-| I trudge along uncomfortably enough, climbing fences and | ing adrift, probably having parted her only cable, as she the J 
dians, who have given it the name ‘‘beshowe,” which is the | stumbling through an old cornfield on my way to the shore. | made no effort to seek a lee near us, as she might have done, i 
most appropriate of the common names so far applied to| ‘*The moon, the pale inconstant moon,” hides, of course, | but disappeared to leeward showing half her jib to help her es 
the species. and leaves me only a glimmer to find the rowboat by, but I | steering. — 
The beshowe, when of about the same size as a common | do find it and reach my cosy cabin. Now, I think, Ihave] ‘Now,” says F., “I have waked up in time, and I am tom 
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going to have another chance at those ducks; it will never | 
do to go home without something to show. So here goes,” | 
and go he did, taking the boat with him. None of | 
that for me, thought I, but a good breakfast for two is what | 
is most needed; and if this weather kceps on our provisions, | 
water and even kerosene will run short. 
low. This would be weather bound with a ven ., 
sky, however, looks a littl® better. The of F.’s No. 
10 bore gives promise of something, and I bustle about in | 
preparation for a dead beat to windward, getting in our | 
cables and putting in a reef. By the time all is about ready, — 
F. appears loaded with decoys and a few ducks; knocked 

over at the last minute, as one might say. Up goes the sail, | 
the anchor follows, and we are off homeward bound. A 
brisk sail of a few hours brings us back safe and sound to 
anxious ones, whose fears the heavy gale had roused, to be | 
allayed by our a with substantial evidences of 


success, Thus safely and comfortably ends an October sail. 
PINTLE. | 


THE WORK IN MAINE—1883. 


*ROM the ‘‘Report of the Commissioners of Fisheries and | 
I Game of the State of Maine for the year 188%” we ex- 
tract the following paragraphs, which exhibit fairly well the 
work accomplished. The Commissioners are Messrs. E. M. 
Sulwell, and Henry O. ere 

‘‘We have this year been called upon to enforce a number | 
of new and stringent laws, that may almost be termed war | 
measures, to the enactment of which the State was impelled | 
to save the remnant of the game of the Commonwealth, both | 
fish, fur and feather, from utter annihilation by poachers | 
and market hunters, from home and abroad. The destruc- | 
tion of moose has been very great by Indians from the Prov- | 
inces, crust hunting in spring, for hides. One party of In- | 
dians, in presence of a reliable witness, Cbunted out forty | 
skins; other parties were equally successful. These all went | 
over the border te the Dominion of Canada. We have been | 
credibly informed of three moose wantonly shot down in hot | 
August weather bya party of whites (we will not class | 
them), where. even the trophies could not be pleaded as a | 
temptation, as but one bore horns. Of other as flagrant | 
cases, committed in the same region, we are in possession. 
The destruction of this valuable game is greater by residents | 
of other States than by our own, while arrests and convic- | 
tions are mostly of our own citizens. The cause is obvious | 
without explanation. Money, bribery, concealment of the | 
vee to be brought out only in open time, by the suborned.-| 
guides, 

“The Commi 
the bitter end, upon all offenders, but have not the power, 
both from restricted means and from other causes, of which 
we propose to speak further on. All new laws, like those | 
given us at the last session of our Legislature, should be ac- | 
companied by a special appropriation for their enforcement. | 
We should have been enabled to station a competent warden | 
and assistants at certain portions of our State, to make | 
prompt arrests and seizures of persons, weapons and outfits. 
To a limited extent we have done this, but were only en- | 
abled so to do by withdrawing funds, and expending money | 
that should have been devoted to other branches of our ser- | 
vice. The year’s experience has presented to us some cases 
of poaching and violation of our game laws where the mean- 
ness and infamy of the acts seem to have been in almost | 
direct ratio to social position, education and profession. 

‘‘The ability to bribe, to demoralize, has been freely used; 
in one instance offering $500 to a hesitating guide who feared 
the State penalty of $100. We would ask of our Legislature 
to add imprisonment to the penalty of infraction of our laws | 
where bribery is proven. 

‘The laws of close time for our State are only such as a | 
judicious farmer acts upon for the most profitable manage- | 
ment of his breeding stock, and are absolutely essential to 
their preservation. ForEsT AND STREAM has well observed: | 











‘Beast, bird and fish have seasons which nature has set apart | W mtn ; 
| ‘Our Commissioners proposed that sportsmen meet in 
Augusta. 
efficacy of all laws in correcting the habits of a people is de- | not meet us and we were inclined to believe them selfish and | 
| not in sympathy with us, thinking perhaps they would like | 
to hunt the game, and we, country chaps, do the work of 
protecting. We did the best we could to make the Legisla- 
ture understand what we needed, and the result was our 
| present laws, not perfect, but effective. Let us find no fault, | 


for their vacation; men theirs, which are not fixed by any | 
unalterable law. Which should be most respected?’ The | 


pendent upon the facilities of enforcement afforded by speedy | 
and prompt justice. Laws can be perfected only by the de- 
monstration before the people of their faithful execution to 
the very letter. We want no law of mere opinion. We want 
no officer to judge of the popularity of a law to influence his | 
fidelity to his outh in enforcing it. Ifa law is unjust, op- | 
pressive, let it be rigidly enforced, and give the public an 
opportunity to know it by actual demonstration and experi- 
ence. Laws then if wrong, would be as promptly amended 
or repealed as enacted. Better laws would be the result in 
in place of the present school for perjury. Peo- 
ple would then amend their laws in place of 
perseeuting faithful officers for refusing to prove | 
false to their oaths. By statute, our wardens are to 
look for their pay for service as State officers, chiefly to one- 
half of the penalty against convicted persons. At present | 
through the means afforded us from the country trial jus- | 
tices to the bench, the enforcement of the law and the pun- | 
ishment of crime is as uncertain and precarious as a venture 
by lottery. The jurisdiction of a trial justice is limited to | 
#20. The penalty for killing a moose illegally is $100, a | 
caribou or a deer $40. All these cases must go to a higher 
court; we are there met by a grand jury, at best un-| 
sympathetic through, ignorance. Our county attorneys | 
are elected by the votes of the people; their salaries, as a 
rule, are entirely inadequate to the severe and important 
duties required of them. 3 

‘Final jurisdiction should be conferred upon police courts 
and trial justices for all violations of our game laws, regard- 
less of the amount of the penalty. We could then obtain 
speedy trial and justice, while the parties would be protected | 
igainstethe great expense of delay before our county courts, 
almost equal to the penalty, even when the defendant is suc- | 
cessful. For two years past moose have been largely killed 
in our State by aliens. Citizens of our State are obliged, of 
course, when in the Provinces to obey their game laws, which 
impose a license fee of $20 or $30 for the right to hunt or 
shoot. Much of our game is yearly slaughtered, much 
trapped for furs, etc., etc., by our alien neighbors. Will 
not our Executive now use his influence to obtain such a law 
from Congress as will forbid the killing of our game by aliens | 
throughout our domain, without a license first obtained by 
the payment of a specified sum, say $50? Such a law is now 
required on our Western plains, and would be applicable to 
the protection of every State and Territory in the Union. 
Maine has now the influence to obtain the passage of such a 
law by Congress, if it be exerted. The stock of moose within 
our State is still good, sufficient under proper protection 
to give an abundant supply of this most valuable meat-pro- 








| unusual wet season, or severe crust foliowing a heavy fall of 
| snow, in whieh the birds will plunge for rest and security | 
| from the cwl and thus sometimes get frozen in and perish; 


| owls, or perhaps some enemy of the quadruped family, that 
| their abundance from o— to place. 


| would otherwise follow some other calling. 


| has been confined most largely to Portland, whose dealers 


consignments to be sent toand forwarded by them.” 


| following convictions were secured : 
ssioners have the will to enforce our laws to | deer on crust, $40 and costs; M. W. Flye, possession of 

| grouse, $100 and costs; Daniel Dunbar, kilting deer with 
dog, $40 and costs; Virgil Richards, killing deer with dog, 


each and costs for killing woodcock on Sunday. He adds: 
* + * * * % se 


and has the confidence of our best citizens. 
has done good work, and I hope we may retain his services 
in future as an active game police, for which service he is 
well fitted. 


‘any for years. 
from all parts of the State and Massachusetts, broke over all | 
restraint of law and decency, used dogs, crust hunted, and 
even shot the does upon the barrens in April. 
light snows of November and December gave the pot-hunters 
immense advantage. 
the prospect was dark for the protectionist, for his work of | 
years was nearly destroyed in a single season. 
| success of these poachers promised to add ten times their | 
number for this season. 
a long experience in this region the basis for game in Maine, 
that market hunting aud game-protection were perfectly in- 
compatible, and that it must be checked or our large game | 


then let all interested meet at Augusta, as proposed by Com- | 
| missioners, and improve them if we can. 
success, it has stopped fhe market hunting, and is gaining in 


dared to expect. 


| of our State as well as all 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





: ! . . ° e * 7 
ducing animal. There are thousands of acres of land in the | appreciation of those bounties and blessings, the best inter_ 


State of Maine that are forever unfitted to produce any other | 


crop; if not venison, then nothing. 
“‘The deer this year have not been as numerous as last. 
Had not the new law been put in force, they would have | 





Both the latter are | been ali destroyed. Entire possession of the game of the | derided and violated. 
The | State had been taken by a worthless class of men incited to | tinued their butcheries through the winter and 


| its destruction by middle men, who reaped the larger share | 


of profit. The honest, faithful guide will now be better | 
employed than ever. The future will be brighter to him and 
to the true sportsman. 

“‘The partridge or ruffed grouse is plenty in some sections 
this year, and very scarce in others. This is the history of 
the bird every year, from some cause independent of an | 


apart from this, unusual abundance in any one locality seems 
to attract the presence of a species of winter hawk or else | 


will fairly clear them out from that section, thus changing 


course, incites many to shoot who 
This is espe- 
cially true of the grouse, and their exportation from the 
State should never in the future be permitted, as it inevit- 
ably would lead to their utter extinction. Many a worthless 
bar-room lounger, or petty saloon keeper, will readily fur- 
nish boys with cheap old Springfield guns and ammunition, 
to be paid for in birds at ten cents apiece. There has been 
less exportation of our grouse this year than for a very long 
period. Although our marketmen have been limited by the 
State law to only three deer, etc., yet that has exceeded in 
most instances their previous local sales to our citizens. 
Hitherto they exported and found it more profitable | 


‘Marketing game, o 


than to cut a saddle for their customers. As more | 
venison has been offered within our State to house- | 
the first impression has been that the num- 


keepers, 
ber killed has been larger. That many have exceeded 
the prescribed number of three deer, we have no doubt; 
we entertain as little doubt that all these violators 
of the law will be picked up and punished by our faithful 
wardens sooner or later. The exportation of our partridge 


have advertised largely in the back towns and solicited for 


Dr. 8. B. Hunter, of Machias, reports that in Washington 
county several poachers have been brought to justice. The 
Robt. Gillespie, killing 


$40 and costs; and Dunbar and Richards were fined $10 
* 


‘Warden L. O. Hill has shown great interest in his work 
He certainly 


‘The year of 1882 was the most destructive of game of 
Market hunters swarmed into our woods 


The frequent | 
At the close of the open season of 1882 
The great | 


I was discouraged, knowing from | 


ould be exterminated. 


A few of us responded, but our city friends did | 


but use the tools we have until the time comes for change, | 
Our new law is a 


favor daily. It has proved more of a success than its friends 
‘‘However inconvenient the law may be to sportsmen not | 
living in the vicinity of game regions, it must be remembered 
that this crowd of poachers require severe measures, and that 
we must consult the interests of all. We can watch and see 
what changes can be made at the proper time. One thing is 
sure, the law must be enforced or be such that it can be. 
The sportsman iiving on the border of the game districts is 
the man who is expected to watch and work and he must 
have an effective law, for these fellows do not yield to straws 
but require stones. Our market hunters are a peculiar class 
of hoodlums, made up in great part of men without ap occu- 
pation, and among them we find the skedaddler, smuggler, 
thief, firebug, and lazy squatter who lives from what lumber 
he can steal, berries he can pick, fires he can fight after set- 
ting them, or anything save honest labor. The middleman is 
the prototype of the city pawnbroker and junk dealer. He 
buys at any time what he can sell at a profit without regard 
to law er decency, and nothing but the most ex- 
treme measures will restrain him. These men are wonderful 
expounders of the law, and are ever sure to find them un- 
constitutional when they in the least interfere with their 
kets. Market hunting is a nuisance; it destroys by a few 
what belongs to all. It encourages idleness, lawlessness and 
is a school for vice. Itis not, nor can it be, a respectable | 
business. There is not a market hunter, or middjeman, in 
the State who is at heart a protectionist. They all hunt for 
pay at any and all seasons, and they are the parties that give 
so much trouble with their dogs, nets, snares, torches, etc. 
‘Our fish and game are a great attraction for the majority 
Kew England, and, if properly 
tected, will prove a source of revenue, both directly and 
indirectly, and an unlimited source of health and pleasure 
to all. To suffer it to be destroyed by the merciless pot- 
hunter would be the mistake of the age.” 
Mr. H. R. Taylor of Machias, writes of the present law: 


“It is steadily doing a good work. It is awakening our 
people to a better knowledge of the wealth and the privileges 
contained in our streams and forests. It leads to a better 





ests of the State, its just pride and heritage. More than this 
we are enabled wiih free yet prudent hand to share all these 
with our friends and fellow sportsmen. A square, restrictive 
law commands respect. Too broad license will always be 
Among us, those who last year con- 
spring months, 
were (with scarce an exception) men who had derived the 
full privileges of the open season. They had enjoyed the 


| greatest latitude, they rebelled against the first check. Hav- 
ing killed their dozens or scores of deer each, they were un 


willing to be restrained when the close time arrived. They 
personate lawlessness in everything. They are ready to shoot 
the mother duck or partridge from her callow brood, cut the 
throat of a gravid doe in March, steal knees and sled-crooks 
from other men’s timber, set fire to pine lands xnd rob lum 
bermen’s camps, thinking «and boasting ‘that law cannot 
reach them in the woods.” 

“If our sportsmen in this or our sister States think our 
law too exclusive, let them consider the class with which we 
have to deal and against whom we have to legislate. We 
have found no barrier against game destruction so effectual 
as the transportation amendment. Thai and the general 
acquiescence on the part of carriers to sustain the interpre 
tation, has almost completely stayed the shipment, ani as 
sequence the killing of deer and grouse. It is easy to ob 
serve the difference. 

“This year ‘Othello’s occupation’s gone.’ The shiftless 
cabin-dweller, the lazy loafer and the school-despising hood 
lum, has had, this autumn, no fifteen cent premium to en 
courage his expenditure of time, of bodily effort and ammu- 
nition toward securing a luckless grouse, which he never 
wanted for himself or family, but, by its sale for shipment, 
did a keep him in tobacco under the old dispensation. 

“I believe, too, that the present warden is the right mau, 
and while some had feared that the game law could not with 
its existing features be enforced by an officer, let our court 
records testify (with others in the State) that it is enforced 
and that evil doers are weakening every day.’ 

Detective C. M. Wormell gives a list of parties with whom 
he has had to do in 1883, and the offenses for which they 
were indicted. There were twenty-one separate cases, and 
indictments were found against thirty-eight individuals, as 
follows: 


William Perkins and A. Davenport, of Gardiner, Me., for killing 
two moose at King and Bartlett lakes 
E. Southworth, Frank A. Patch and Robert E. Metcalf, all of Box 
ton, for killing one moose in Franklin county near the town of Eustis. 
Clifton E. Wing, Daniel Hunt, both of Boston, for killing one moose 
on Spencer Stream. 
John Phillips, of Eustis, for killing one moose on Spencer Stream. 
Dr. C. B. Porter, Albert E. Porter, both of Boston, and Joseph St. 
Obin, of Eustis, county of Franklin, for killing one caribou on Laker 
Pond. 
Frank Smith and John Smith, of Worcester, for killing deer near 
Eustis. 
Dwight Bugslen and William Edmonds, for killing one me 
Rupegenus Stream and one caribou killed on Soaper Brook. 
oseph St. Obin, of Eustis, for killing one caribou in Franklii 
county. 
George Pelkez, of Great Works, for killing two moose on Ragged 
Stream. 
Charles Nicholas. Thomas Nicholas, Andrew Nicholas and Jusept 
Nicholas, of Greenville, tor killing moose in Somerset county. 
Paul Peters, of Oldtown, for killing caribou on Chesuncook Lake. 
Thomas Gero and Suple Jack, for killing one moose and two cart 
bou on Pine Stream, near Chesuncook Lake. 
‘ Mitchel Burni, of Kineo, for killing one moose near Chesuncook 
wake. 
Samuel Hilton, of Chesuncook Lake. for killing two caribou ou 
Chesuncook Lake. 
J.C, Resteene, of Worcester, Mass., for killing one deer on the 
Megaleway River. 
Charles Pancrort and Edward Pancroft, of Philadelphia, for kill- 
ing two deer in Oxford county. 
Henry Hartwell, of Lewiston, for killing deer in Oxford county. 
George Atwood, for killing four moose in Piscataquis county. 
Lorenzo Jackman, Samuel Hall, Consider Carapbell and Osnic 
Hanscom. of Mount Chase, fur kiliing three moose in P seataquis 
county. 
Samuel Eams and George Emery, of Newry, for killing three deer 
in Newry. 
Lorenzo Linnell, of Magaleway, for killing deer in Oxford county. 


Ose ol 


*A FLYING TRIP TO VIRGINIA. 


T Thanksgiving time Mr. J. Jj. P. and myself and son, 
L\ thirteen years old, took a flying trip to Virginia, the 
original object of which on my part was to ‘‘teach the 
young idea how to shoot.” My friend P. had anewly broken 
pointer of fine breed which he was anxions to try. We leit 
Jersey City on the 9 P. M. train Wednesday, and got to 
Petersburg at 1 P. M. next day (Thanksgiving), after a very 
pleasant trip. Travel has been very much improved over 
this route since my last visit eight years ago. The Coast 
line, as it is called, runs a buffet car throwgh to Savannah, 
new and clean and well appointed, with a polite porter and 
waiter, and any one will grant that a polite sleeping car por- 
ter is a rava avis anywhere. So we were in a measure inde 
pendent of the wayside hash mills when fifteen minutes for 
refreshments was called. 

At Petersburg we were met by my friend Mr. C. (a true 
Southern gentlemen with all the proverbial kindness), who 
had made all arrangements in advance, and we were soon on 
the road, with two teams carrying all our traps, and three 
fine setters belonging to our Petersburg friends. After driv- 
ing a few miles out to the east, and past the old lines of 
Federal and Confederate earth works, still plainly showing 
in all directions, we came to quail country, and made three 
stops where there were coveys, finding not less than one at 
each halt. This was the result of having 1 good sportsman 
to guide us, or as he aptly expressed it in a letter to me 
beforehand, that in case he could not go with us, he could 
easily send a man to show us the country, but that was a 
different thing from showing us the birds. I do not propose 
to tell you how many birds we shot at and bow many we 
missed, for it is not a record to be proud of, but 1 will say, 
that we could have gotten, if we had been good shots, from 
one hundred to one hundred and twenty-five birds during 
our stay, while we got a little less than half simply from 

oor shooting. 

At night we reached Prince George Court House, where 
we were to put up till Sunday at the hospitable home of 
mine host Temple, the county sheriff; and were soon made 
comfortable, and our dogs locked up in the county jail over 
night, less they might be among the “‘lost, strayed or stolen’ 
in the morning. The jail was a curiosity to us, being 
wooden building, but made of heavy twelve-inch timbers 
laid close together, and being made stronger than it seemed. 
One old darkey imprisoned there, who was crazy on religion, 
wuked us up in the morning, singing at the top of his vuice. 
Sheriff Temple has a very interesting ‘family of children, the 
oldest daughter mney only eleven years old, being a model 
little house wife and deserves kind mention. 

After a good night’s rest, we were off in the morning as 
soon as the frost began to disappear, and with the two 
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_ , would ha 
teams drove a few miles toward the river before beginning to | all quarters in the most abundant quantities and generally in | anxiously looked for by the fox and rabbit hunters. we, charges. 
hunt. This seems to me par excellence the way to hunt| very good shape. A sharp eye was cast at the questioner , hope to be able to send youa favorable report of their doing, these and 
quail when the birds are in different localities, as we were| when snared birds were mentioned, and a general denial | when the time comes. Many t 
able to hunt over twenty-five to thirty miles of country in a| of any such game being in possession’ was made. Itis| We should be pleased to find an account of a good squirre| model 
day, driving from place to place with the dogs in the wagon | a conceded fact, however, that purchasers who complain | hunt in Forest anp Stream, and hope that some one of early day 
to rest them, and getting oat wherever birds were known te | of the mutilation of the birds by shot can easily find dealers | your many contributors will favor not only us, but many ever kne 
be; we certainly found plenty of them, and good big fat fel- | who will produce another lot where the shot have in some | Others whose favorite sport it ig. wr W. R single she 
lows they were, and strong enough to fly fast, as we some- | mysterious way, best known to the handlers of game, been| Newmarket, N. H., Dec. 3. pim in th 
times found out. The only hard part of the shooting is oe ao from the aoe ee. Yet a ry age of om a 
the coveys are generally in some open place near a bramble | illegal snare-net is pooh-pdohed at once and it is always the E 
thicket, old deer run, and eet hein they plunge into | fellow over the way who has this description of bird in his THE CHOICE OF HUNTING RIFLEs, (for with 
it - once, where they lie close, and it re = ye: possession. Editor Forest and Stream: ee 
and thick clothes and gloves on one’sself to at get them, an 2s ts St See eae Bee “‘Greenhorn’s” views and mine are not so widely dive som: 
quick aim when you find them. Good dogs we certainly FORTY-FIVE WASTED SHELLS. as I had first supposed. But I am afraid they p Be eee ‘ ape 





cilable upon one or two points, chief among which is the iti 
utility of ‘repeating rifles for Bowing ag gee Upon this ee 
they are diametrically opposed. hile I admit that for ” fon 
heavy> game repeating rifles fail to carry the necessary amount for 8 iall 

of powder and lead, yet insufficient as they are in this re. ee 
spect they possess advantages in the rapidity of loading and - 





had, for Carlo and Don, belonging to Mr. C. and his brother. 
and Scout, loaned by a friend, were marvels of training and 
Keenness of scent. Some beautiful work was done by them, 
one particular sight I remember, when they all stood on a 
covey in the open, each on a different side. Thus we passed 
our two days, and had we been as good behind the gun as 





\ 7] E are camped on a stream which rises in the Gore 

Mountains,and runs to the Blue, the whole distance — 
about six or seven miles, It is made up by two smal 
branches, which join about three miles from the mouth, and 
between the two branches is quite a basin of small forks and 
small patches of aspens, which look like bare poles, the 








a single c 












, we claim to be on a boat, we should have had 4 goodly bag; | ; : : tracti f shells which makes them ‘preferable to th : 
. , : eaves having fallen. Ed. and I went hunting about a week | €X'racting of shelis w es them ‘pretera © those a 
as it was we ate a good many at our meals, and our quantity | 54. and con in 6 wate 40 the eateliret the Gath branch, | Which carry only a single cartridge. ip an ina 
to bring home (about two ¢ozen) was so small, that we have | 7P)) a : cae : ate I full iate the f f ‘‘Greenhorn’s” objecti which we 
apr spel ge , Following a trail, and while whispering which way to strike, ully appreciate the force 0 reenhorn’s” objection to But it is 1 
1ad to stand some chaff. : we saw six or eight deer come out of the pines, and go to the proposed repeater of 40-90 pattern, but I cannot at that I wo 
Near the river the country about here is very pretty, and | food in the aspen. We slipped back until out of sight of the | Present concede it to be valid. All that I desire is that who has « 





to our eyes the cotton and peanut fields were an interesting 





deer, and stole up a slight gulch until we reached a bunch of | Tifie of this description be subjected to a thorough test. If markable 
























sight. The weather was delightful, with cool frosty nights | _. re - ; it fails to stand the racket then I will be disappointed, that 
Seog cari re ear as Th, edhe th, | Pines, when we took up their trail, Ed. to the right and | to}! : : 2 Wh Ppo » tha the s 
ae of ml Viel hse ae ee the left about six feet apart. We did not see the banch of | © fe “ ee tis th ry ae a dnc wih os fom a sh 
darkies of all ages and Sentating soma y amusing es- deer, as they had fed about two hundred yards further on, ~~ apts a ae wig al parts . ee a“ t wh seen ant 
pecially when alee ~ Raper. ager Regen fame kyart” (steer and we could not see them owing to a rise in the ground. I am aoe vin accord wit your ere when beir mot 

cart). One old ssiaale handel “mau. “eneiilinn e i e, who When we ne pe eee rn, eee Se See ae to “the he ; 7 tess of cow” This - bey nd ae with buff 

came out of he cabin to try and call her dog i eed us and stood lvoking at us about sixty yards, when Ed. scored tk . ot aaa her . aa ae 2 - it me of shootil 

very much crying out “Hyere you sah! don’t I done tole | * cleen usin. “The doe tock the San OE the baat, sae 2S. aan 1 a i a nh d ; f ifer “<i. times wit 

you ima ae eae ran on the deer trail to get a shot running, while I ran tothe “ aoe in my ee ae ae niles. —_ them wer 
Saturday night our shooting ended, and on Sunday meorn- left epee Se catch Chom 20 tary ae “4 - a ro ee the b “ ti Toda ; k “0 if the b atoms ae, a five or sis 

ing we drove comfortably back to town and after dinner | P!R¢ timber. Ed. first saw them while in a little hollow, and ee a ae ih oon ete a as if to re 

had a look around at the objects of historic. interest. among scored & miss and yet snother. They ran pest me, and I jo retin See F's cae d a thee ft sabe that of anothe 

others the celubrated ““Cratee ” which was a Confederate scored a besutiful uiss, : = “were all of Wincl contact Th Se diiininty clean thr 

F ae eg aye : After that we struck for the north branch, hoping to see | they were all of Winchester manufacture. I have certainly 1 have ¢ 





fort mined by the Federals and blown up, and where Mahone 


main : 1 ) at the lowest estimate fired out of them several thousand he anima 
made his reputation by coming out from Petersburg with the ap 


shots. Rarely, however, have I shot with the slide closed. do with | 






some antelope. We ran across a very fresh track of a bull 
elk, but we did not want him, too poor after running. The 






























reinforcements and driving back Grant’s men, killing so e“ieaatics , = si ‘This is a caution which I think should be heeded. I have : : 
many of the colored troops. We left Petersburg at 5 P. M., — oie commana mies aaa conan never had a shell to burst in them, nor have I noticed any poses 
getting back to New York in time for breakfast Monday. | ¢rogh tracksand sien. One of our party having been promised bending of the firing-pin or evidence of weakness in the — ee 
One thing more of interest 1 might tell you is, that rail 9 jack rabbit, we concluded to get him one, and to that end | machinery of these guns in consequence. All were of 1876 ee a 
shooting in September on the marshes lining the James | .ir.ed down the left side of the north branch of the stream, | model; two 45-75 and two 45-60. sefer to th 
River near here is very good, and a good shot can kill from We had gone about twenty yards, when up jumped a jack I have known the bottle-necked skell of the 45-75 to burst oe ill | 
twelve to eighteen doz ‘n uf them at a tide. I propose to try | and after afew feet sat up, when Ed. missed him by shooting | upon several occassions in rifles similar to to those’owned by 7 : _ be 
this next fall and sce if I can practice enough to get MY | too low. As he was going away I shot and took off an ear, | Me. _ This was due in one case to a defect in the chamber, ets aaa 
hand in, a E. A. W. and for a couple of miles we saw jacks in plenty and in easy and in other cases it happened only when the shell had been with a po} 
THE NEW YORK GAME MARKET distance, Ed. shooting too low and I too high, though we reloaded a number of times and had been worn thin in con- such a cai 
: : : : , had the best of rifles, and had previously done good work | Sequence. 5 falo, unle: 
(Reported for the Forest and Stream, Dee, 29.] with them. Just before crossing the stream to cross to the | _ The shells always burst at the bulge or shoulder, leaving ble that ' 
FPUE first of January and the end of the open game season | south branch, we saw a jack in the trail ahead of us about the smaller part in the chamber; beyond the trouble of get- it be teste 
in the New York market firds the stalls heaped high | thirty feet. Ed. says, 1 will close his eye; but shot and ting this out, there was no inconvenience caused or injury to repeater & 
With all sorts of land and water fowl, while of venison there | neyer touched a hair. I told him to see me do it, when [| the gun in consequence. For this and for other reasons,’ Winchest 






are hundreds of haunches which will disappear as if by stepped a few feet (the rabbit sitting up all the time), and such as its greater liability to stick in the chamber, unless voicing fl 










































































magic from the public view, but which may be had by the | wasted lead, for I never touched it. We stepped across the kept very clean and bright, the greater recoil occasioned by I know, i 
trustrd caterers only under another name. The dealers in | gtream. and had not gone over thirty yards, when up jumped its use, and the effect which 1t seems to have of throwing the rifle most 
this city have become, it would seem, as shy as their own | two deer out of a very small bunch of sarvis berry bush, | U2 up and off the game (especially objectionable in a re- supposing 
stock in trade, and a visitor who asks questions is not given | Ed. thought he could see an opening on one, while I should peater), [ have ceased using the bottle-necked ammunition a -s 
very warm welcome at the stands of the game dealers. | take the otberin the open. Ed. fired and missed, though only and prefer tbe straight shell at the loss of 15 grains of powder. at the out 
Recently there has been a great rush of wild rabbits into the twenty steps off, and they both ran and kept the brush be- I must confess that I think there is something in the theory magazine 
markets since the falls of snow have permitted their ready | tween us and them, so we could not get in any more. We that the fermer by reason of the confinemert or retardation to 2 a 
tracking, and the supply of game of every sort his grown | went to the south fork and followed it up to camp, and got of the force due to its shape, shoots harder, sends a ball seat 
for the last few days to meet the holiday demand for tooth- | jn after dark. Forty-five shells emptied, and not a bullet quicker, and therefore gives a flatter trajectory than the If it be: 
some table delicacies, Sound hair. ? ; same charge out of astraight shell. Still, I consider these stand this 
; “We have had,” said Mr. Hart. of the firm of Robbins & The above is just as it occurred, and when we got in camp advantages outweighed by the disadvantages referred to. So tainly, ho 
Co,, ‘ta very good game season as to quantity, but the prices | the boys could not be made to believe we had such luck. A having gotten rid of my 45-75, 1 purchased a 45-60. The This alan 
have ruled higher than usual, owing to the warm weather | Jittle snow on the ground, cloudy over head, and not too cold, stock of this having proved to be rather too long for me, I now im th 
which we had during the earlier part of the season. At that just such a day as when a man should do his best. We had | gt the same rifle. 32-inch bore, with shotgun stock. This The bes 
time enormous quantities of game reached us ina spoiled | y great many laughs while out, and the rabbits cutup funny rifle I now have. and most | 
condition, and we were compelled to throw it away as un- | antics when a bullet whizzed too close. In contrast with the With neither of these guns have I ever had the slightest nothing él 
merchantable. This stock came from Indiana and Illinois above I will send an account of one of our successful hunts. difficulty. I have subjected them to very hard-and Trough da pi den 
and that section. Lately we have had no trouble from this Rivon. | #s8age, extending over a period of several years, and find that Geneeaaie 
source, and the game is coming in very nicely indeed? The] Ix Camp, Mourn or THE Buive, Colorado,Dec. 6, 1888. they work to-day as satisfactorily as when I first got them. domed | 
a ug ana good for really good birds. In fact, it a machinery of the “> as — as — first bought, ff shootin 
always is in New York, and so with the diminished supply they have never missed fire, nor has a shell ever burst in any “ 
we have found it easy to get good prices. There have cae GAME IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. either of them. The recoil to one who holds a rifle properly pe of 
no special features of the market that I can remember, no|] QKTOTWITHSTANDING the unfavorable weather for | is scarcely perceptible, and they are sufficiently accurate for P I take t 
great falling away of old soris of game, nor the coming in of 1 sporting this fall, more interest than ever has been | hunting purposes. preciation 
new stock, unless we so call antelope which we are now | manifested in the use of the gun. There are about twenty-| As far as they go they are perfect, and extremely satisfac- bullet, an¢ 
getting, and of which we had the first lot last year. five fine breech loading guns (not to count the many muzzle-| tory, the proportion of powder and lead (160 grains bine thee 
“It is a pity to see the law step in against venison just | loaders still in use), at many valuable dogs owned in this |and 300 grains) is just about right to give good for it was 
now, when we have two good venison months before us. | vicinity; and every day parties are scouring the country o’er | penetration. I have shot grizzlies, mountain buffalo, had heard 
January and February are really the right months to market | in search of the foxes and partridges. It is the same here as|and a very considerable number of elk, deer and A frienc 
venison, as 1t comes then in good shape and can get to table | it is all over the country; sometimes good bags are made, but | the like with them. 1 find that in running shots I have gards him 
in the very best condition. Still, the law is there, and we | oftener we come in with empty pockets. It depends a good} been much more_ successful than with the 45-75, him) as ou 
can only obey it by not having any of the deer meat in our | deal on our luck, on account of the game changing from one | since In rapid firing I can hold this gun nearly on the game, certainly 
possession after the 1st of January. piece of woods to another. It we are lucky enough to strike | which I could not do with the other, because of the recoil He stated 
‘No, I don’t look for any legislation at Albany this winter; | the piece of woods that the game happens to be in for that | and upward tendency given to the rifle by the use of the bot- pointed bu 
that is, I don’t know of any schemes on foot; but it is very | day, then is the time that the good bags are made. But, as | tle neck shell (I can think of no other reason). But while | stood it w 
hard to say, indeed, what new notions somebody may have | a general thing, the empty pocket rules. We think that if | like my ‘‘Kitty” (45-60) and rifles of her pattern exceedingly, score of se 
to carry out. It is bad now and might be made worse. It | the sportsmen would study the habits of the game and learn | as far as they go, yet they do not go far enough. of areume 
is almost hoping too much to expect any improvement. | by their own observation the different kinds of food which | While according to my present knowledge and belief there times con’ 
The spies will be round, I suppose, looking for game which | is most sought after as the season changes, then keep them- | is DO more satisfactory rifle for deer, sheep and even elk stinate. be 
would come under the law, but they must be sharper than } selves posted on the places where such food can be found, | within 200 or 300 yards (ordinarily outside game distance, not single or d 
they usually are and not take antelope for deer, as they did | they would find that better bags will be the result. But still | only because of the difficulty in hitting at all, but also be- effective r 
with us last year, and be able to distinguish between moun- | every one likes to make his story good ou his return from a | cause of the fact that one ought to be able to get within that In repes 
tain grouse and partridge, which they were not able to do | hunting trip. He wishes to make people believe that he has | distance unobserved), and no rifle which is open to less ob- seen it trie 
last year. What we want is a sensible Jaw, where the in- | done something, when in reality he may have done nothing. | jection except on the score of rather high trajeetory and A Wine 
terest of all will be protected. The game supply is a big | It is often amusing to hear the ingenious stories told by the | consequert annoyance and liability to miss by reason of fre- bullet was 
interest and involves the use of a large capital, and we game | disappointed ones. But when good luck goes with them | quent acjustment of sights, I regard them as much too light the practi 
dealers do not care to be looked upon as law breakers and | and they come in with a good load of game, the road 1s none | for heavy game such as buffalo and the elk. the caliber 
regarded with suspicion as always trying to do what is pro- | too wide for them. If the charge was increased to 80 or 90 grains of powder, I really 
hibited by the statute. Some two weeks ago two brothers killed two large foxes, | the results I think would be more satisfactory. But then, intended 
“The holiday demand has been a very large one, and we | one partridge and one white rabbit. They were out about | having been entirely cured of my penchant for big bores, | me. I ple 
have been kept very busy. We have good ice houses for | one-half day. Yesterday two other fellows went out fox-| have a sneaking fondness for the small 40-caliber. For tains to le; 
keeping our stock in, and so are able to have a sufficiency to | ing; were not out over two hours, and returned with two | single shot, no rifle which 1 have ever tried performed its understoo 
meet the rush at this time. After we once get the game | beauties. These are the best records in foxing for the sea- | work as satisfactorily as a 40-90 Sharps, using 90 grains of resting up 
here in good condition, there is no trouble about keeping it | son. Squirrel shooting has been a failure this year; we have | powder and 500 grains of lead. On 
in good shape, but the heaviest losses come in birds spoiled | never known them to be so scarce as they have been this Now, what I want is a 40-90 repeater, and I have already ‘ ood rif 
on the railroads.” season, although a few have been killed. Partridge shovt- | at some length endeavored to set forth the merits of such 4 ides f his 
In dozens of small commission houses about Washington | ing unusually good, and considerable numbers have come to | rifle. : aaa 
Market or in houses where game only comes as an accommo-| bag. This is my favorite sport, “combined with squirrel | To repeat my position is briefly this: Given a repeating 125 am | 
dation for shippers of othcr produce, thousands of rabbits | hunting,” but owing to a press of business I have been able | rifle, safe and easy of manipulation, each shot out of which this ” a 
and barrels of feathered game may be seen, while the buyers | to go out but a very few times this season; but did not come | is as effective as a shot out of a 40-90 Improved Sharps, and how éont 
for the lurger hotels and restaurants, or uptown private | in every time with an empty pocket. we will have the very best rifle for hunting pu z The nena 
markets, look about and pick up lots at very moderate rates. During the shooting months we have many visitors from Why, it may be said are you nof satisfied with your 60- good and 
Kuapp & Van Nostrand are regarded as the heaviest | Boston who come out with their fine guns and trained dogs, | grain Wirchester? If I were going to shoot only deer and batter wh 
game dealers in or about Washington Market. They receive | but with all their pretentions they are not any better shots | like small animals I would be perfectly satisfied with it, but will be abl 
the special attention as a representative house of the agents| than the average countryman. Iwas informed by a man | for the heavy game of the West I want more powder and in the mes 
of the game protection societies. Information was very | who had been out with some of them (who, by the way, is a| more lead. I have killed with these 60-grain Winchesters & sights. © 
meagrely given andthe disposition seemed to be to refuse | good shot himself) that they did not average more than one | large amouut of game, and have never an accident of and Front 
any insight into the manner of conducting business. 1t was | bird in ten shots. any kind. I have killed with them such game as hea cellent. ] 










The weather is coming cold now, and not much more 


stated, however, that the season had been a good one, looked _ mor 
shooting will be done until the snow comes, which is 


buffalo bulls, several grizzlies (more properly silver tips) an 
at from the dealer’s standpoint. Game had come in from g. 1 


a considcrable number of elk. ut notwithstan 
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Of course such game ean be, and is killed with 


charges. 
and much lighter ‘ 

Stan aed buffalo have gone down before the ’ 
model Winchester, and even the old ‘‘muzzle stuffers” of 
early days, The on Sierra Nevada bona fide grizzly I 
ever knew to be killed, was rendered hors de combat by a 
single shot from a 78 model Winchester. The bullet struck 
pim in the breast (he was sitting on his haunches) and going 
through, broke his back. But still, in tackling these or any 
Rocky Mouatain bear other than the black and the brown 
(for With these exceptions they are all apt to prove ugly cus- 
tomers, and I am willing to confess to at least a very whole- 
some respect for them), I want every possible advantage, 
and therefore the best and most effective ritle made. Even 
then I am not particularly fond of shooting at them, unless 
the position be favorable and my hand steady. 

As can be readily understood, a good serviceable repeater 
for a bear fight is of great assistance and vastly preferable— 
especially if it has to be conducted at uncomfortably close 
quarters—to a rifle, no matter how good, which carries only 
a single cartridge. If the first shot miss, the second is ready 
in an instant of time. They have saved more than one life 
which would have been lost with a single breech-loader. 
But it is not only for bear — for all larger game 
that I would wave the proposed 40-90 repeater. Every one 
who bas doue any large game shooting has probably seen re- 
markable instances of the difference of vitality in animals 
of the same or of different species. Some will fall dead 
from a shot which another would carry for hours. I have 
seen antelope exhibit more vitality than some bear, some 
be:r more than others, and so on. Notably is it the case 
with buffalo. Some will stand an almost incredible amount 
of shooting. I know of a bull that was shot through nine 
times with a heavy Sharps before he came down; most of 
them were behind the shoulder at that. He received the last 
five or six with stoical indifference, having braced himself 
as if to reccive them; finally he relled over, dead. I knew 
of another to go for a mile or two shot with the same rifle 
clean through both lungs. 

I have always thought that the mental condition in which 
the animal was at the time he receives the shot, has muck to 
do with its effect. I have frequently proven this to my 
satisfaction. If the animal is very much angered, or ia some 
cases very mueh scared, certainly in the former, he will take 
more shooting than if surprised by the lead while in an 
amiable and quiet state of mind. But I digress. I simply 
refer to this because we wish to get hold of a convenient gun 
that will kill them in whatever frame of mind they may be, 
if there be anything in this theory. You might as well al- 
most shoot at an old bull buffalo going dead away from you 
with a pop-gun, as with a 60-grain or 75-grain Winchester. In 
such a case itis not very probable that you will get your buf- 
falo, unles he changes his position, but it is more than prob- 
able that you will with a 40-90 or 45-125 Sharps. Now let 
it be tested and determined whether or ‘not can be made a 
repeater as easy of manipulation, and as safe as the 60-grain 
Winchester, and as effective as the 40-90 Sharps. I am only 
voicing the opinion of some of the most experienced hunters 
I know, in saying that this would, in all probability, be the 

rifle most adapted to hunting purposes. As to weight, even 
supposing that it be n to have the breech work made 
stronger and heavier, I do not think that this would exceed 
at the outside 113 or12pounds. (My 60-grain rifle, with full 
magazine, weighs il} pounds). With a 32-inch barrel it ought 
to carry at least seven cartridges in the magazine, which 
number is quite sufficient for ordinary hunting enn. 

If it be found that the repeater cannot be made which will 
stand this heavy charge, well, ‘‘there’s an end on it.” Cer- 
tainly, however, a repeater can be made of the 40-70 pattern. 
This compromise would be far in advance of any repexter 
now in the market. 

The best and most successful skin hunter I have known 
and most skillful stalker, used a 40-70 Sharps, and would use 
nothing else. He has killed with it twenty-six elk in one 
day, twenty-eight in another. While we must deplore and 
deprecate his practices it were foolish not to profit by his 
profound knowledge of everything which pertains to the art 
of shooting large game. I personally have learned from him 
many ‘‘points” which have been invaluable to me in my 
pursuit of e. ; 

I take this opportunity to express to ‘‘Greenhorn” my ap- 
preciation of his kind offer to send to me a .45-cal. express 
bullet, and to thank him for the same. -I have forwarded to 
him through you my address. It is rather strange about this, 
for it was of these very same rifles and lot of bullets that I 
had heard. 

A friend of ‘“*P.,” who has hunted with him and who re- 
gards him (as must every one who has known or heard of 
him) as one of the most thorough sportsmen in the West and 
certainly the most successful bear hunter, is my informant. 
He stated to me that ‘‘P.” had used the .40 or . 45-cal. hollow 
pointed bullet upon bear with excellent results. As I under- 
steod it was with these that he made the truly remarkable 
score of seventeen bears in seventeen slfots. This is a kind 
of argument which cannot be disregarded and will some- 
times convince a man against bis will. I trust 1 am not ob- 
stinate, but it willtake a good deal to convince me that a 
single or double express is better-for game shooting than an 
effective repeater. 

In repeating rifles the express principle, so far as I have 
seen it tried, is a failure 

A Winchester .50-caliber express using the hollow-pointed 
bullet was most unsatisfactory upon game; with a solid ball 
the practical resulte were much more satisfactory, but still 
the caliber is too large to my mind. 

_ [really have written very much more than I had at first 
intended, and am afraid | have let my pen run away with 


nee I plea in exteuuation my great intercst in all that per-| etc.” Having spent considerable time and money ‘in get- | game should be classed among the higher sciences, here then 
alns to ne sport, and a desire to make myself clearly | ting up a single shot rifle to shoot a 40-90-500 cartridge, in-}is a grand field for the velveteen-hammerless student, to 
understood, since I have gone this far and have the blame tented study nature in a bunch of feathers, and return to his city 


Testing upon me of having raised this discussion. 

One word about sights. These are quite as important as 
a good rifle. With regard to these nearly every one has an 
idea of his own, because I suppose of the very great differ- 


ence in eyesight. My advice is to have your rifle sighted for | something of m rience with this 40-90-500 cartridge. | mitted to any created thing, whose power of endursnce 
125 yards—with any good sight—to practice entirely with | The first barrel I had made had an 18-inch twist. On trial os gm any avimal of bis inches, whose insatiate appetite 
lea 


this, and under no circumstances use any other, no matter 
how tempting it may be to experiment with other sights. 
The result will be that in the end you will be able to do 
good and entirely satisfactory shooting with these sights, no 
matter whether others can or not, and certain it is that you 
will be able to do much better shooting than if you had been 
in the meanwhile experimenting with a dozen new styles of 
sights. Cooper’s sights (Bozeman, M. T.) are very good, 
and Freund’s patent sights (Cheyenne, Wyo. ‘ler.) are ex- 
cellent. I have seen, however, a great deal of most excel- 







































































2 and the shank of No, 1, to find a continuation in platinum line of 
No. 2. It amounts to the same thing almost as having cross hairs. 


appear; in point of fact it isextremely simple. It has a great 
advantage—in that it can be caught the instant the gun is 
thrown to the shoulder. 
game can be seen, yet a spot only as large as half a dollar 
aimed at by placing the bead upon it. 


elevating the globe (No. 3) and using a smaller aperture, 
with which it is provided, and the bead, disregarding alto- 
gether No. 2. 


should have done some time ago, ¢. ¢., abruptly close. 


be inferred that 
misses. 
any one, right speedily do I wish to disabuse them of it, and 
assure them that there has been in my experience a very 
large number of inexcusable misses which could not be 
charged to any effect in rifle or in sights, but which were 
due wholly, entirely and altogether to the fault of 


nication by ‘‘Big Injun.” I doubt not that he gets very 
goud results from his mode of loading. 
} 
of powder. 


when the repeater referred to by ‘Straight Stock” is put 
upon the market. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


90-500 repeater by your correspondent, ‘‘D. M. B.,” and the 
confident assertion that such a rifle would become a prime 
favorite with sportsmen. 
tical experience with such a cartridge, and to have got the 
opinion of those ‘‘who do not advance a theory with regard 
to the effect of rifles, bullets, etc., etc., till they have 
stripped it of all probability or surmise, and 1educed it toa 
fact by testing the same upon game.” This would lead one 
to suppose that such a cartridge had been thoroughly tested 
in a single breech-loader and it only remained to adapt the 
mechanism of the magazine gun to this cartridge to make 
it ‘such an improvement as would be welcomed hy ail true 
lovers of the sporting ritle who wish to kill cleanly, etc., 


complete 
the 40-90-500 rifles were made from which ‘“‘D. M. B.” and 
his ‘‘non-theoretic game shots” got their experience? 


I found the bullets struck sideways (key-holed) at 50 yards. 
Another barrel was then fitted, having a twist of 13} inches. 
This kept the bullets point on, but they did not spin quite 
true, most of the holes made, even at 100 yards, showing 
some elongation. At 100 yards rest, I fired fifteen consecu- 
tive shots into an 1¢-inch ring, but at distances bey 
yards it was inferior to the ordinary L. R. rifle. 
yards it would be off the target on an average of one fifth of 
the shots. The trajectory was higher than the average .44 or 
.45 L. R. rifle, and it was inferior in every shooting essential, 
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though made with the greatest care by a celebrated rifle man- 
ufucturing company. 

There were bnt two of these rifles made at that time, and 
I have never seen or heard of another that had sufficient 
twist to keep a 500-grain .40-cal. bullet pointon. My experi- 
ence with this cartridge leads me to very confidently predict 
that a 40-90-500 repeater, with tubular magazine. cannot be 
made to work at all satisfactory. That if it could be made, 
it would not be what sportsmen would prefer to those al- 
ready in the market, and that the concern turning out such 
a rifle would harvest a lot of money—out of pocket. 

In my judgment riflemen have nothing to complain of 
now in regard to rifles suitable for large game. The Win- 
chester 50-95 or 45-75, or any of the other repeaters using 
these cartridges are pretty effective weapons at game-shoot- 
ing distances. Perhaps the 50-95 Winchester shell could be 
choked down to take a .40 bullet, and used in their present 
mechanism to advantage, but a 330 bullet would be amply 
heavy. In my judgment a bullet of 2} to 2} diameters in 
length is as long—no matter what the bore—as can be used to 
advantage in a sporting arm. It has sufficient staying qual- 
ities with a proper powder charge, and a greater length can 
only be used at u too serious loss of velocity. 

Some years ago I was one of a party who spent some time 
in Dakota and Montana shooting large game and small. 
After much cogitation and experiment I chose for my wea- 
pon « Peabody-Martini Military (Turkish model), .45-caliber, 
with stock and sights altered to suit. This arm weighed 
84 pounds. I loaded shell with 110 grains powder and the 
Winchester 350-grain bullet. At 200 yards without cleaning 
I could shoot continuously into an 8-isch bullseye. At 250 
yards I killed two antelope—a buck and doe—uat one shot, the 
bullet striking the buck just back of the fore shoulder, cut- 
ting off two ribs, passing into the doe at about the same 
place but coming out at her breast. The Lullet wes badly 
smashed on the ribs of the first animal, and made a large 
hole where it came out, and passed through the second, but 
I believe it still had force to have killed a third had there 
been another in line. This cartridge was but a little longer 
than the Winchester 45-75, but was quite bottled in shape. 
Could such results be got out of a repeater, I can imagine 
nothing more to be desired in a weapon for lurge game. 

If I was to entera plea for a new rifle it would be fora 
.2o-bore, using about a 20-75 cartridge, suitable for 
ducks, squirrels and other smali game. Our. 32 cartridges 
are all too large and too slow; except the Winchester 
.32 cartridges there is not a decent small-bore cartridge 
in the market. All those cartridges the- bullets of which 
are reduced at the butt to fit sheil of same outside dia- 
meter as bullet, are an abomination—relics of the early 
days of breech-loaders, and ought to have been discarded 
long ago. Not one of all the various sizes of this style of 
cartridge will shoot decently accurate when a proper powder 
charge is used. Some of them with a proportion of 7 to 10 
in lead to 1 of powder will do fair target work when there is 
no wind, but for game shooting they are altogether too slow, 
causing many misses by a misjudgment of distance by a few 
yards, 

The larger cartridges of this style, the extra large .38, extra 
long .82s and .22s are all notoriously inaccurate, because of 
the nicking down of the butt of bullet, the gas getting by 
this nick deflecting the bullet as it leaves the muzzle of rifle. 
Of course, the greater the muzzle pressure the greater will 
be this deflection. 

Another reason for a smaller bore than .22 is that bullets 
when driven at a high velocity have a splashing effect on 
thin-skinned creatures like birds, and for this reason should 
have as small diameter us will give sufficiently accurzte 
range, say 200 yards. 

I am happy to state that there is some prospect of such a 
rifle—single-loader—being placed on the market by one of 
our reliable rifle manufacturers before many months, and I 
think it will be appreciated by those who prefer the scien- 
tific spiral bore with its tiny projectile to the belching scat- 
ter gun with its handful of powder and lead. 

PEAropyY-MARTINI. 





lent shooting done in the field with a plain, old-fashioned 
bead and V-shaped notch. 

While presuming to give advice at all, let me add that 
which I have been taught to consider (unfortunately not to 
observe) a cardinal rule in shooting at all game with a rifle, 
which is indisputably sound, 7. ¢e.: ‘‘Reserve your excite- 
ment until you have finished shooting. Take plenty of time 
(you generally can have all you want), and never shoot 
quickly unless you must.” 

With due appreciation of what I have just written, I some- 
what diffidently submit the following diagrams, which will 
briefly explain a combination of sights of my own and which 
I have used with great satisfactien, and with which { have 
been especially lucky upon running game. 


{ =m 


Front sight; bead shape; blued; pin of platinum driven in bead; 
(a) front view; (6) side view; 7-32in, in height. 


Rear sight on barrel; blued; showing platinum line in eenter; with- 
out notch; (a) front view: (b) side view; extreme height, 9-32in.; ex- 
treme breadth, 9- 6in. The object of this sight isto enable one to 
more readily find the center of the globe. 


































































































































Rear globe sight on small of stock. Lyman’s patent with rim 
slightly enlarged, and large aperture slightly decreased in size. 


te, 





Appearance of three in conjunction, and as used. The bead is sup- 
0; to be in exact center of globe and on a level with ears of No. 


The combination is not nearly so complicated as would 
Through it the whole body of the 


If it be necessary to fire at long range, this can be done by 


Having thus delivered myself, I will do what probably I 


By the by, I hope I have said nothing from which it can 
have not scored my fair proportion of 
If I have produced this impression in the minds of 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I quite agree with ‘‘D. M. B.” in what he says in your 
issue of the 29th of November, in favor of the 40-90 re- 
peater. I am getting a 40-60 repeater to take out to India 
with me for antelope shooting, but would have preferred 
the 40-90 if it had been in existence; but the 40-60 is the 
most powerful, considering its caliber, that I know of. The 
English .40-cal. expresses take 85 and 110 grains powder and 
180 and 22 grains bullet. The penetration of express rifie 
bullets can be increased, if required, by casting them with a 
smaller hole, or solid, and some makers fit their express 
molds with plungers, by which the size of the hole can be 
regulated. BENGAL SEPOY. 

Lonpon, England, Dec. 11, 1883. 


D. M. B. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
P.S.—Much that I have written will apply to the commu- 


I had not before be 
teved the 45-75 shell capable of taking such a heavy charge 


I hope that we may all be apprised through your columns 


I for one would much like to see it. 


D. M. B. ORANGE MOUNTAIN GROUSE. 


HE ‘“‘heathen” must go, for the true inwardness of the 

unfathomable mysteries surrounding bis dark ways and 

vain tricks has been discovered bidden beneath the feathers 
of an educated Orange Mountain partridge. 

These birds have been reared under the sound of church 
bells, factory whistles, and the unearthly screeching of loco- 
motives, and it behouved the mother bird to carly teach 
them the doctrine of ‘‘self preservation,” and to instil into 
their infantile brains the necessity of watcbfulness and ‘git 
u,)-and-gitedness.” They graduuted eurly in life, and as 
dutiful children endowed with natural piopensities, which 
have become greatly refined and quickened by long expcri- 
ence and contact with the yellow dog and the U. §. A. mus- 
ket, they have become a wonder, and food for reflection 
only. As the art of shooting, and the legitimate taking of 


In your issue of November 291 note a plea for a 40- 


He claims to have h:d some prac- 


far long range target practice, which proved a 
Futter. Ishould like very much to know where | home at night empty—not excepting his intense eagerness to 
solve the why and wherefore of the ‘‘pure cussedness” of 
this, the king of game birds. 


Perhaps it may be interesting to your readers to know But occasionally man, who has never yet a sub- 


s him to persevere, endure, do and dare, whose will is 
to will and nothing less; man, with the aid of his old com- 
panion, the two working together, succeeds after a two 
hours’ chase in cornering oue of these winged wonders, and 
then with an arm of steel, and eye, brain, nerve, muscle, 
and every fibre of his body keved up to E sharp, whispers the 
word “Bi on,” which, as with magic, uncorks the bottled 
lightening, and within the thirty-secondth part of a second 
a scene is enacted which beggars description. 

Grand old fellow. We almost sigh as we lift his inanimate 
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body from the soft bed of leaves, still we wanted him, and 
as we could not take him alive, we were justified in practic- 
ing any and every method known to ‘‘gunology” in reducing 
him to ownership. 

All this for one and a half pounds of flesh? 


No sir—You couldn’t hire, coax, buy or drive us to un-} 


dergo the laceration and fatigue for any such thing. Then 
why all this? I'll never tell. Perhaps in after ages, as each 
succeeding age grows wiser, the yet unborn may, with a 
gifted tongue and use of language then understood, be able 
to portray in some feeble manner the consuming nature of 
this thing, which for the want of a better name we term 
sport. ° 
The earning and securing of a grouse in this manner is 
more valuable than a dozen shot down in some unfrequented 
spot where they know no better taan to lie until flushed 
under your feet, and afford an easy shot to the sportsman. 
Grouse shooting isa question of location and surroundings, 
and the following, sometimes by sight and sometimes by 
sound only, of one of these educated birds through its many 
flights, and locating its probable hiding place from a 
thorough knowledge of its habits, and the final strategic 
movement to outgeneral and capture the fleetest of all birds, 
is an episode—an oasis in the desert life of the sportsman. 
The event will show many failures, and the balance sheet 
will need propping up on account of its lopsidedness, but 
the heart swells to its full proportions when the hand grasps 
firmly the brown form, and the mute ecstacies of your dog 
are mingled therewith. REEBUCK. 
Newark, N. J., November, 1833. 


WILDFOWL IN CALIFORNIA. 


\ ] E have plenty of ducks, geese, rabbits, quail, deer, etc., 

in this vicinity. The geese are here by the thousands. 
I was going to say by the million, but will be positive and 
say by the thousand. In places where they are the thick- 
est, six or eight miles from here, they are pulliug up the 
young grain and eating the seed. There are localities in this 
county where scarcely anything can be seen for five miles or 
more but geese. This seems to be a hard story, but any resi- 
dent of this county will vouch for thestatement. They dam- 
age the crops considerably, and the farmers are only too glad 
tohave you come and hunt them to your heart’s content. 
Ducks are seemingly as plentiful, but make their raids in the 
night time. At the last session of the Legislature the law 
prohibiting the kiling of ducks and geese in certain seasons 
of the year was revoked, and they can now be killed at all 
times. We have fair duck shooting at the mouth of the 
Ventura River, just at the edge of the city. 

We have a Rod and Gun Club of forty or fifty working 
members. Our club is nota dead letter, but enforces the 
game Jaws. This county is one of the best, if not the best, in 
the State for wildfowl. Deer are within three or four miles 
of town. Quails are very plentiful. Typo. 

San BueNAVENTURA Co., Cal., Dec., 1883. 


MICHIGAN SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


Ts ninth annual meeting of the Michigan Sportsmen’s 
_ Association will be held in Jackson, Tuesday, January 
8, 1884, commencing at 7:30 P. M. The meeting will con- 
vene in the Council Chamber, and I am informed that the 
Hurd House will be headquarters. 

The M.C.R.R. and branches will carry delegates for one 
and one-third the regular fare, and other roads will probably 
do the same. Parties intending to attend should notify their 
railroad agent, so that the proper tickets can be procured. 
Each club, a member of the Association, is entitled to send 
five delegates, and it is earnestly requested that there be a 
good attendance. 

Sportsmen, not members of the Association, are invited to 
be present, and the meeting will be made more interesting if 
sportsmen and game protectionists will come prepared with 
papers on any subject of interest to the fraternity. 

Our Association has done a great deal of good in the past, 
and its usefulness will continue to increas if sportsmen 
will only put their shoulders to the wheel, and one of the 
best ways to get at the wheel is to attend the meeting. Try 
znd bring along your member of the Legislature, and let 
him hear what a nice thing he did by defeating our ‘‘Game 
Warden Bill.” Wm. B. Mersuoy, Secretary. 

EasT SaGinaw, Mich., Dee, 15, 1883. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


ce. are some fears entertained that the late snows 
will damage the quail and grouse of our State and 
the neighboring ones. The ¢rust which formed on the sur- 
face was softencd to be sure by the rainy weather of the 
past two. days, but the fall of snow has been a heavy one 
and the ground still remains deeply covered, and the sudden 
dropping of the thermometer in the last twenty-four hours 
has again frozen everything tight. We may surely expect 
hard times for both grouse and quail if other snows come 
upon us before the present covering entirely disappears. 
We have yet to have two long months of winter. 

One week ago a woodcock was shot by a Gloucester, N. 
J., sportsman near a springy spot not far from that place. 
The bird was strong on the wing and in excellent order. 
This is very late for even a stray woodcock to stay with us, 
but the weather up to that ttme had been quite open. Sev- 
eral years ago your correspondent shot a woodcock on the 
24th of December while rabbit hunting, when the snow 
covered the ground to the depth of several inches, not far 
from Heightstown, N. J. The bird was put up near the 
border of a spring hole in a partly sauicl eaek, and, like 
the one mentioned above, was in prime order and flew so 
vigorously that it was missed with the first barrel. This is 
the latest date on which I have ever heard of a woodcock 
in this latitude to have been shot. 

The new party of the West Jersey Game Protective 
Society gained a complete victory at their meeting in Cam- 
den on the evening of the 20th of this month, and elected 
their entire ticket of officers. Now that peace is promised 
we have no doubt some good work will be done. Not that 
the past labors of this association have not neen commend- 
able; indeed, they have been, but we fancy the want of 
harmony between its members of late has necessarily drawn 
attention from important questions in relation to the game 
of South New Jersey, which otherwise would have been 
acted upon. As an illustration of what the protection of 
deer for three years in the southern portion of the State has 
done, witness the great increase in the number killed during 
the past season ending Dec. 1—the tirst open one that 
followed the close years. Every alternate seasan should be 


one of protection for the deer in New Jersey, and if this be 
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found not enough extend it to two or three. I doubt not 
but that the sportsmen of Atlantic, Cape May, Ocean and 
Burlington counties will agree with me in this. 

The ice in our lower river is aiding duckers to paddle upon 
wildfowl in open water. This kind of oes if it can be 
called sport, is not so much indulged in during the winter 
months here as it isin the spring, when there is a break-up 
of the ice and the different varieties of marsh ducks have re- 
turned from the South. A large flock of snow is still 
below Bombay Hook and remain unmolested, in fact they are 
hard to be got at there at the best of times. Sportsmen who 
have returned from Florida speak of game being unusually 
plentiful there this season. One gentleman who owns a large 
orange grove not far from Tocoi, on the St. Johns River, 
who has been absent superintending the packing and shipping 
of his oranges, informed me that his men have shot « large 
number of wild turkeys around him, and that the cove of the 
river near his place is alive with wildfowl of all kinds. 
Travel to Florida thus far has been light, but now the holi- 
days are about over it will be greater. 

Fricnds of Dr. Beekley will be glad to learn that he has 
been moved from Port Penn (where he was domiciled since 
his painful accident) to Philadelphia, and is steadily gaining 
health and strength. Homo. 


SNARED Brrps.—Editor Forest and Stream: What have 
we a game protector for in New York county? Is it to 
watch the shooters? Is it to watch the trappers? No; there 
is no game to shoot; there are no live birds. What is he 
for then? It is to watch the markets to see that there is no 














‘| game sold out of season; it is to see that ne snared or ron: 
ler 


birds are sold in or out of season. Watch that game pe 
coming down the street, loaded with quail and partridge. 
Beckon to him, and ask him the price of his birds. The 
first question he will put to you will be: ‘‘Do you want 
good birds or common ones?” His ‘‘good birds” are the 
snared birds; the ‘‘common ones” are the shot ones. Com- 
ments of course are unnecessary. If, however, Mr. Editor, 
you want proofs, please to take a walk to any of our public 
markets, or stop the first game peddler you will meet, and 
if every word [have written or said is not true, my name 
is not—W ALTER. 


RocuEstTER Nores,—I am told that certain gunners living 
in a village of this county were guilty of the very unsports- 
manlike act of shooting ducks on Braddock’s Bay at night 
with the aid of a large lamp placed in the bow of their boat, 
which was then rowed down on the fowl! until the butchers 
poured in their pot-shot. It is said that for days following 
the night shooting the bay was totally deserted by ducks. 
The year has been an uncommonly good one for woodcock, 
and a few of them remained here until quite recently. 
Grouse are scarce, but more quail are found in the county 
than have been seen here for years. A few bevies are known 
to frequent certain fields not far from the city, but they 
have the reputation of being aware that they are sought for 
by a score or two of shooters, and the danger appears to 
have sharpened their wits and taught them to change their 
camping grounds daily.—E. R. 





CANADIAN Non-Export Law.—The following provisions 
relate to the entire Dominion. It isa law passed in 1883 by 
the Dominion Parliament. Game authorities can act with 
the customs officers, so the exporter can be ‘‘gone for” any 
way: ‘The export of deer, wild turkeys and quail in the 
carcass or parts thereof, is hereby declared unlawful and 
prohibited, and any person exporting or attempting to export 
any such articles, shall, for each such offense, incur a pen- 
alty of $100, and the articles so attempted to be exported 
shall be forfeited, and may, on reasonable cause of suspicion 
of intention to export the same, be seized by any officer of 
customs, and if such intention be proved, shall be dealt with 
as for breach of the customs laws.—Customa Act, 1883. 


Witpcat For Rapsrt.—Ithaca, N. Y., Dec. 10.—Mr. 
Frank Fuller, conductor on the G., I. & S. R. R., shot and 
killed a few miles from here on Friday last a wildcat, three 
feet long and weighing eighteen pounds. He was hunting 
rabbits, and when he shot thought he was shooting a rabbit, 
but he soon found out his mistake. Wounded it with the 
first barrel and killed with the second. It made an effort to 
climb a tree after the first shot, but one of its forelegs was 
broken. My son Fred has mounted it, and it will attract 
considerable attention. It is nearly half a century since a 
wildcat was killed inthis vicinity. Your correspondent, 
‘‘Mark West,” has often hunted over these grounds.—W. 
H. W. 


Micuigan DrrR.—A_ late issue of the Montmorency 
(Mich.) Index says: ‘‘While in Alpena last week D. D. 
Hanover informed us that he had shipped during the two 
months of hunting season, about 1,600 deer, and G. N. 
Blackburn also gave in his count at 24 tons, or about 1,200 
saddles, making in all 2,800 deer, besides upward of 1,200 
hides that they have bought, which would swell the amount 
killed in the eastern part of this county and all of Alpena 
county to at least 4,000. Besides this the settlers have most 
all got in their possession yet from one to a dozen hides. 
The deer cannot last long at such a rate, and the time will 
svon be when hunters will be compelled to look for other 
game.” 


Tue Oup Trmers.—Dansville, N. Y., Dec. 15.—d- 
itor Forest and Stream: Iam gratified to notice that the ex- 
tracts from my little pamphlet have drawn out two excellent 
articles on ‘‘early settler” reminiscences (the latest being ‘‘Ant- 
lers,” Bill Aker’s story) which are as interesting as anything 
published, and novel as a variation from the current sports- 
men’s narrations. I wish others would follow in same line, 
for there must be an extensive store of authentic old time 
incidents Icgitimately connected with the game angals of our 
country stored up, which should be preserved in print before 
the recollections of old settler times pass away into oblivion. 
—EpHrAIM BUNKUM PIPER. 

SMITHVILLE Fats, N. Y., Dec. 9.—Gray squirrels are 
quite plentiful in this section now. Two months ago one 
could tramp all day and not see a squirrel; they are now 
migrating. Partridge (ruffed grouse) are also numerous. 
Fox hunting is fast becoming the winter pastime among the 
sportsmen here.—E. L. R 


FiLorma Wants A REFORM.—Olustee, Fla., Dec. 10.— 
Game is scarce in this part of Florida. We have a few ducks, 
but they are very wild on account of being shot at so much 
by darkies, e have a few quail and they are fat. We 
are badly in want of a goed game law for this State.—J. F.S. 
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Marne Rabsrts.—Ch ld, Me., Dec. 10.—There are 
some localities in this vicinity where rabbits can be foung 
in great numbers. About two weeks since a party of three 
— started one morning on a still-hunt for rabbits. 

hey returned in the evening with forty-two rabbits and 
three ruffed grouse. One of pe had two snap shots 
at a deer, but failed to hit. sport can be had here 
uarters of a mile of this village, shooting ra). 
bits in front of a dog, which is enjoyed occasionally by my. 
self and the ‘‘Doctor,” with his fine rabbit dog Prince — 
NARRAQUAQUS. 


TENNESSEE QuartL.—Grand View, Rhea Co., Tenn., Dec, 
28.—Quail are unusually plenty this winter. They are never 
traped nor hunted in this vicinity, neither do the winters 
kill here, as they sometimes do further north. Their natural 
enemies here in winter are the hawk, owl, cats, and occasi. 
onally a gray fox. During the summer many eggsand young 
are destroyed by what we call the chicken snake, which is 
a large, clumsy-looking snake, from three to five feet in 
length, whose whole business seems to be to devour eggs, 
young birds and small chickens.—ANTLER. 


Niagara, N. Y., Dec. 19.—On the 28th of November, 
while out looking for rabbits on Queenstown Heights, I saw 
what at first I thought to be a flock of robins, but on shoot- 
ing one it proved to be a pine grosbeak. Our winter ducks 
are still out inthe lake. The Game Commissioner from 
Buffalo, Mr. Roberts, has lately seized some illegal nets, and 
for the sake of future bass fishing, let us hope will keep on 
in the good work. 


NortH Carouina Quarit.—New London, Conn., Dee. 
31.—I have just returned from North Carolina. Quail not 
found as plenty as usual. The long drought of last sum- 
mer was not favorable to the growth of the rag weeds and 
broom grass, so the quail connot find shelter from the hawks 
except in the woods and thickets along the branches, and 
are hard to find except very early and late in day, when on 
feed.—D. B. H. 


Wisconsin DEER.—Appleton, Wis., Dec. 24.—Deer hunt- 
ing has been a success (for the deer) in this locality, very few 
comparatively having been killed, er they were plenty; 
too noisy for still-hunting, all the better for next year’s crop. 
Ruffed grouse were unusually abundant.—F. R. 


Camp Sire Slicherings. 


“That reminds me.” 
WHICH ARE THE BEST? 


iy issue of Dec. 20, 1888, contained, in a special! supple. 

ment, the entire series of Camp-Fire Flickerings from 
the beginning of the column in July, 1882. The ninety-six 
stories were given in the order in which they were printed, 
and each one numbered. Of tiese ninety-six stories every 
reader is asked to select the ten which he thinks the best; to 
write down the numbers of these ten, one below the other, in 
their .order of merit, putting the best first, the next best sec 
ond, etc., and then to send the list to the Formst AND STREAM. 
Each list should be signed with the name and post-office ad- 
dress of the voter. It is requested that the lists be sent on 
postal cards; if in envelopes they should be written on slips 
of paper the size of a postal card. 

To send in this list of ten stories is all that the reader is 
asked to do. 

There is no entrance fee. All who wish to do so are cor- 
dially invited to put ina vote. The balloting is not limited 
to subscribers, nor to those who buy the paper—the privilege 
is extended to the neighbors who borrow; the friend to 
whom it is sent after the subscriber has read it; yes, even to 
the postmasters who keeps it over Sunday and puts it into 
the subscriber’s box Monday morning (and who is hereby 
warned to desist from this trick, for we have his name, and 
by and by the time will be ripe for civil service reform in 
that village); in short, this is an opportunity for those to vote 
who never voted before, and may never have a chance to vote 
again; without regard to age, sex or previous condition of 
non-sportsmanship. 

Two sets of seven prizes each will be awarded, one to the 
writers of the winning stories, the other to the voters who 
send in the best lists. The method of determining the. win- 
ners in each class was explained in our issue of Dec. 20. 

The prizes for the Writers and the prizes for the voters will 


be the same, They will be for each class as follows: 
FIRST PRIZE. 
A copy of the book “Sport with Gun and Rod,”’ in embossed leather 
binding, or any other book or books of same value ($15), at option of 
winners. 








SECOND PRIZE. 
“Sport with Gun and Rod,” cloth binding, or any other book of 
same value ($10), at option of winners. : 
THIRD PRIZE. 
Norris’s “‘American Angler’s Book” (price $5.50), or Stonehenge’s 
‘Dog of the British Islands” ($7.50), or Coues’s ““Key to North American 
Birds” ($7), or any other book or books of same value, at option of 


winners. 
FOURTH PRIZE. 


The Forest AND STREAM for one year. 
FIFTH PRIZE. 

The Forest AND STREAM for six months. 
SIXTH PRIZE, * 

“Training vs. Breaking,’ by S. T. Hammond (which, by the way. 
contains some capital stories). 

SEVENTH PRIZE. 

* Angling Talks,”’ by Geo. Dawson. 

In case of a tie the prize will be divided. No person will be awarded 
more than one prize. If two prizes are voted to thesame individual 
he will be given the highest of them, and the other will pass to the 
next man on the list. 

Ballots should be sent in as soon as is practicable. T° 
give distant readers an opportunity to vote, lists will be 
received up to February 2, and as the editor of the Ameria" 
Kennel Register so often says, “‘noue can be received later.” 


The polls are open. 
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Hea and Fiver Sishing. 


THE ENGLISH AND AMERICAN TROUT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Ihave noticed your article on this subject, and also that 
ot “G. V. 8.” in your last issue. The question of supe- 
riority is one that can only be decided by those familiar with 
both species, and even then their judgment may be influ- 
enced by questions of taste or by pleasant memories. Like 
“q. V. 8.,” [have taken trout in England, Scotland and 
America, and therefore am entitled to have opinions on this 
subject. 

he fish are quite different and therefore easy to compare. 
The American brook trout does not frequent large streams, 
and requires colder water than the English trout. It is not 
so wary, asa rule, and takes the fly more readily and does 
not need to be fished for as delicately as is done in England. 
There are said te be one or two exceptions to this rule, on 
certain streams, but there is no doubt of its truth. On many 
English streams the fish can only be taken with a dry fly, a 
practice unknown, so far as I know, in America. ‘‘G. V. 
$.” says as much when he remarks that the average British 
sportsman would find the trout in Maine ‘‘more stupid and 
easier to kill, and decidedly a less worthy match for his skill 
than the English trout.” With him I think there is but little 
difference in their table qualities, but in their sporting values 
I think there is much. 

The Salmo fario is superior to the fontinalis, as a game 
fish. It is warier, gamier, and therefore more satisfactory. 
It will fight harder, ounce for ounce, than the American 
fish, and I cannot agree with you that the latter is the hand- 
somest fish. Like all charr the American trout is red-bel- 
lied, but it is not as graceful in form nor does it present as 








beautiful shades of color as the English trout. If the latter 
could be introdueed into this country by some club, they 
would then be able to compare the gameness of the two fish, 
and Ido not doubt that they would sustain my views in 
time. mm. FP: 


TROUTING ON THE BIGOSH. 
UNCLE BEN TAKES A LAKER. 


BOUT four miles west of our house there was a lake 
z which Uncle Ben said contained some big lake trout, 
but which, according to his notions, were difficult tocapture. 
The Colonel was anxious to take some of them, as he had 
never done so. The Doctor had never captured one, either, 
and had no desire to, for he said: ‘‘All the authorities agree 
that the fish has no game qualities, and why should we leave 
such excellent fishing as we have here to spend two or three 
days hauling fish out of fifty feet of water when they come 
up like water-soaked logs?” 

“Just for a change,” replied the Colonel. ‘One day is 
about like another on this stream; brook trout in nearly the 
same number and size, day after day. I am getting cloyed 
with the sport, and if we don’t try the lakers, 1 am going to 
go up the little brook that comes in at the cedar swamp and 
wade it to see if I can’t take some small trout. There must 
be many-little fellows somewhere to keep up the supply of 
big ones that seem to fill the Bigosh, for we have not taken 
a fish of less than halfa pound. A day with trout of three 
to four ounces would be an agreeable change to me.” 

They asked for my opinion which was given as follows: 
‘The lake trout, or salmon trout, as it is sometimes called, 
is a fish of fair game qualities when taken in shallow water 
in the spring of the year, on the fly. They require colder 
water than brook trout, and so move into deep water in 
summer, and as they are usually taken by trolling with two 
or three pounds of lead above a spoon-hook, or a minnow 
gang, there is no chance to feel their rushes which are 
checked by the heavy sinker. Baiting a buoy, as is done in 
Adirondack waters, is the best way to feel the fish, because 
the sinker need not be over half an ounce. The Colonel has 
expressed my opinion when he said that a change would be 
desirable. We would then return to our brook trout with an 
increased relish. We would take our lake trout as we do 
a cracker between oysters, it would give a relish for what 
follows.” 

“T think,” replied the Colonel, ‘‘that we might go to the 
lake and leave the Doctor to enjoy the river, but who knows 
how to take the lakers, and where will we get our tackle?” 

As 1 had some suitable hooks among my tackle, and had 
also fished for lakers in the lakes of Western New York and 
in the Adirondacks, I told the party that if Uncle Ben would 
take his team and put a boat on the lake, and then go totown 
and get some lines, I would go over with him and bait sev- 
eral buoys, and they could follow a few days afterward and 
we would then fish. This would give me a desirable chance 
to explore the lake alone and to collect small species of fish, 
and amuse myself in the woods. This was agreed to, and 
Jack then asked to go along. The boy never missed an 
opportunity to go where I went, and camping out opened a 
new field tohim. Sleeping under the boat had no terrors 
for him, and he went. 

The buoys were put out and minnows caught, cut up and 
thrown around them for two days, and the Colonel and 
Uncle Ben arrived on the third. By this time we had a 
comfortable brush shanty built and beds made, for Jack and 
I only slept under the boat the first night. The Colonel and 
L used our trout rods and lines with large hooks on them, 
but Uncle Ben and Jack had no rods, and so used hand | 
iines. The anchor was dropped and the hooks were baited. | 

‘T’d just like to see you get a twenty-five-pound laker on 
one 0’ them slim poles,” said Uncle Ben, whose respect for | 
light rods had increased since the day that the Colonel | 
landed that big trout with his, ‘‘but I guess you'll wish you | 








? 


had something to pull him in with afore you get through.” | 
‘Do they grow as big as that in the lake?” asked Jack. 
‘Yes, and bigger. Old Antoine, the F?enchman down at | 
the mill, ketched one five years ago that weighed fifty | 
pounds.” 
‘Did -you see the fish?” asked I. 
“No, [ didn’t see it, but he said it weighed fifty pounds, | 
and Bill Gardner said it was the biggest fish he ever saw.” | 
“It probably weighed ten pounds,” I suggested. 
‘Ter pounds!” indignantly replied Uncle Ben; ‘‘why, | 
Bill Gardner and I have taken lots of ’em that weighed | 
twenty.” 
“Actual weight, or guess weight?” I asked. 
‘Actual weight and guess weight both; don’t you suppose | 
I know how heavy twenty pounds is?” 
‘‘No doubt, I only wanted to know how the exact weight | 
was found.” The conversation was interrupted by the 
Colonel having a fish on his line, which escaped when half 
way to the surface, 1 then landed one that would probably 





weigh six ps and which made some resistance, having 
only ahalf-ounce sinker to hamper it. Uncle Ben then re- 
sumed his story of big troug, and said that he once had one 
within a fuot of the surface which was half as long as the 
boat and would have weighed a hundred pounds, but it 
broke away and took part of his line. The fish had since 
been hooked and seen by two other persons, but never had 
been captured. The Colonel winked at me and said in alow 
tone: ‘‘Let the old man alone or that trout will weigh a ton 
in a few minutes.” Just then Uncle Ben felt a vigorous bite 
and raised his hand to feel if the fish was on. A few seconds 
_— and another hard twitch was felt and he began hauling 


“‘A big one,” said he, ‘‘none of your little five-pounders,” 
and then the fish seemed to come to a standstill and the old 
man continued, ‘‘like as not it’s that big one! O, come in 
here, you won’t break this line,” and he tugged away, hand 
over hand, making a little progress. It’s one of the fellows 
I'd like to see on your little poles,” grunted he, ‘‘you’d never 


land him if you had him on.” 
‘Give him line and let him tire himself,” said the Colonel. 
‘Don’t let the line saw on the boat so,” said I. 


*‘O, yes,” petulantly answered Uncle Ben, “give bim line 
and let him get away; no such funny business for me. This 


new line cuts my fingers, but he’s got to come.” 

“Shall I help you?” asked Jack. 

Uncle Ben made no reply to this offer and tugged away. 
‘‘He’ll weigh a hundred pounds at least,” said he. 

*“‘T see him!” cried I, ‘‘and it is a big one.” 

‘So it is,” answered the Colonel, winking at me. 


Uncle Ben peeped over the side for a look at his prize, let 
‘o his line and dropping back in the seat, said: ‘“The anchor! 


FRED MATHER. 


y Gosh!” 


Carp ON StaTEN IsLanp.—There are a few gentlemen on 
Staten Island who are interested in fishculture and have been 
stocking the fresh waters with carp und black bass. Prem- 

‘Endicott, President of the 
National Nod and Reel Association, and through his efforts 
Lakes O’Connor and Brady have been stocked with these 
fish. The New York Suu tells the following concerning 
their labors: Recently they planted a colony of carp in 
Lake O’Connor and stocked Lake Brady with bass. These 
bodies of water are not marked on many maps, but unless 


inent among them is Mr. Francis 


the weather is very dry, they may be found in the woods on 


the southern borders of Clifton. An Irishman was traveling 


on the north shore of Lake O’Connor not long ago. He saw 
a piscicultural gentleman at work. ‘‘Tare an ages, fwhat is 
he trying to do?” said he to a bystander. ‘‘He is planting 
carp,” was the reply. ‘‘Oh, aye.” ‘‘Don’t you know the 

entleman?” ‘No. Who is he?” ‘You ought to know 

im. He is a very prominent member of the R. A. R. A.” 
“The fwhat?” ‘‘The R. A. R. A. Did you never hear of 
that?” ‘‘No, but I often heard of the T. A. B.” ‘Well, 
this gentleman does not belong to that, but he is one of the 
Ichthyophagi.” ‘Oh, aye.” ‘‘¥ou know them, of course.” 
“Oh, yes; they live on the Wood road, and purty dacent 
people, too, barrin’ that they’re Polish Jews.” Further on 
he met an old acquaintance, a Celtic angler of local fame. 
“Ah, bedad, Pat,” said he, ‘‘in a short time you won’t have 
to go so far as the Monument for fish.” ‘‘Why?” his friend 
asked. ‘‘Becayse there’s a fellow down there putting tripe 
in the pond.” ‘‘What is he putting tripe in the pond for?” 
‘‘For to grow.” ‘'For to grow?” ‘‘Aye, so I’m tould, and 
they say that Brady’s pond is full of thim.” 





THE “Trout Hoe’ Asroap.—Chicago, Ill.—ditor 
Forest and Stream: I commend this cutting to your tender 
mercies, as acase of (probable) ‘‘trout hoggishness.” It is 
cut from a Scotch paper.—W. The cutting reads: ‘‘Indus- 
trious and Successful Trouting.—We are accustomed to see 
paragraph after paragraph in the newspapers recordiug the 
feats of anglers, but we doubt whether any devotee of the 
rod can boast a more wonderful season’s ‘record’ than that 
of Mr. George Wilson, M. A., who has for some years been 
an occasional resident in Aberdeen. Mr. Wilson is a most 
pees trout fisher, pursuing the gentle craft early and 
ate in quiet streams and out-of-the-way burns. During the 
season of 1883 his trouting has been chiefly about Dufftown, 
in the Fiddich, Dullan, and other streams, and the gross 
catch shows a total of 11,562 trout, not by any means all 
large, but ixcluding some fine fish. In the course of the nive 
past seasons during which Mr. Wilson has plied the rod in 
this region, he has caught in all 77,698 trout. Canany trout 
angler beat that?” [Scotia is ahead. Why don’t some en- 
terprising genius get up an international ‘‘trout hog” match? 
The contestants would ‘‘draw” much better than the walk- 
ing-match fiends, and other gentry of like status. ] 








A Bie Bass.—We had been fishing all day (my brother 
and I) with poor success, up and down stream, until but one 
frog remained in our bait can. ‘‘Take it,” says Will, ‘‘and 
wade out to that rock and cast.” I was soon out to the rock 
indicated, and, putting the bait carefully on the hook, made 
a long cast, not in the best of spirits. The frog fell noise- 
lessly on the water, remained in sight a moment, and sud- 
denly disappeared. Then came a tug, and a heavy rush 
showed that I had ‘‘hitched a big one.” Now the sport be- 
gan; first up stream he went, then down; now he tries to 
break water, but keeping a steady strain on the line, until 
his struggles become less frequent, and, seeing my opportu- 
nity, I Jaud him safely and soon have him on shore, to the 
great joy of us both. At the village store he tipped the scales 
at three pounds and two ounces, the largest bass caught at 


| that place during the season. Fishing the river some time 


later, we heard a piping voice from the other side: ‘*Yer 
can’t ketch ‘nother four-pounder, an’ yer needn’t try,” 
which was true, for we did not see a scale that day.—Sut- 


LIVAN. 
Slew Publications. 


“FISHING WITH THE FLY.” 








- our notice of this charming little book, in our issue of Dec. 13, 


we did an unintentional injustice to the work by saying that 
it was mainly a collection of pleasant and instructive sketches which 


had already been printed. Of the twenty-two articles, we find, after 


a careful revision of them, that only four of them have so appeared, 
and that the others are original. e recognized part of * co’s”” 
contribution, which, as he therein says, appeared in FoREST AND 
Srrea, and also Mr. Van Siclen’s. Then we found an excerpt from 
Prime's “I go a-fishing,’’ and Roosevelt’s “Game Fish of the North,” 
and in addition the work bearing the title ‘The Orvis-Cheney Col- 
lection,” in the hurry of office work we made the error. Havin 
made it we cheerfully acknowledge it, and since time has permit 
we have read many articles in the book with much pleasure, and can 
say that some of them are excellent and that the plates of flies are 
exquisite. . 

















Sishculture. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF FISHWAY-BUILDING.* 
BY MARSHALL M’DONALD. 


T is a well-established fact that the river fisheries of the At- 
lantic States have steadily decreased both in value and 
annual production for many years past. In some instances 
species that were at one time common in certain of our rivers, 
are no longer taken. Indeed, the annual run of these fish 
which still continue their migration to the rivers, has under- 
gone alarming decrease; and in many cases become too insig- 
nificant to furnish the motive or material for organized fish- 
eries. Several causes, probably, have concurred in producing 
this decrease. 

First—The capture of the greater portion of the run each 
year may not have left sufficient to maintain production un- 
der natural conditions. 

_Second—The erection of dams or other obstructions in the 
rivers, has in some cases absolutely excluded certain species 
from their spawning grounds; the result being eventually to 
exterminate the species referred toin those rivers. In all cases 
the existence of such obstructions, has determined a decrease 
in the naturai productiveness of the stream pro tanto,with the 
diminution of the breeding and feeding area. 

The remedy for the condition of things above indicated is to 
be found: 

First—In the enactment of such legislation as will control 
excessive, and prohibit destructive, modes of fishing. 

Second —In compensating for the insufficient natural supply 
by artificial propagation and planting. 

Third—In extending the area for breeding and feeding, by 
overcoming natural obstructions by means of fishways. 

If the anadromous fishes only entered our rivers for the 
|, a of spawning, and their progeny spent no part of their 
ife in our fresh waters, then the increase which we could de 
termine by artificial propagation would be practically without 
limit. The fishculturist, in order to maintain supply, would 
only have to produce the young fry in numbers sufficient to 

replace losses by capture or by casualty. 

As regards all the anadromous species, however, which are 
the object of commercial fisheries, viz.: the salmonide, the 
shad, the herring or alewife, etc., it is necessary that the 

oung, after hatching, should remain for some time in our 

resh waters, feeding and growing, and of course, finding the 
necessary food in these waters. The extent of the breeding 
and feeding area of any river basin is, therefore, necessarily 
the measure of its possible productiveness, A given area 
when pressed to its maximum of production cannot provide 
for more than a given number of individuals, The extension 
of the area of production is, therefore, the rational means by 
which we may determine permanent increased productiveness. 
Hence arises the necessity for tishways, which are, in short, 
various constructions designed for the purpose of enabling dif- 
ferent species of fish to surmount obstructions which would be 
otherwise impassable to them. 

A tishway to be effective must fulfill certain conditions, 
which are clearly stated by Mr. C. G. Atkins in an admirable 
article on the subject of fishways, published in the annual re- 

rt of the United States Fish Commission for 1872—73, as 
ollows: 

‘‘First—It must be accessible; that is, the foot of the fishway 
must be so located that fish will readily tind it. 

“Second—It must ¢cischarge a sufticient volume of water to 
attract fish to it. 

‘“-Third—The water must be discharged with such moderate 
velocity, that fish may easily enter and swim againt the cur 
rent.” 

To the conditions above stated we may add: Fourth—The 
route to be traveled by the fish should be as short and as di 
rect as possible, and the floor of the fishway should simulate as 
nearly as may be the bed of the stream. 

The first condition may be always fulfilled in the location, 
by arranging so as to have the discharge of water from the 
fishway in a iine with or in the immediate vicinity of the ob 
struction. The second condition is more se The 
larger the volume of water discharged through the fishway 
the better it will be. 

In the plans of fishways which are common throughout New 
England, the volume of the discharge is necessarily limited by 
condition inherent in the constructions; is compelled to travel 
a circuitous channel, and usually is delivered from the fishway 
in such a sluggish current that it offers no sufficient invitation 
to the fish to enter and ascend it. As before stated, the diffi- 
culty of a limited capacity for water is inherent in all of these 
fishway constructions. 

The attention of fishculturists and fishway builders has been 
heretofore chiefly directed to different devices for controlling 
the velocity of the water in the fishway. All these devices 
may be referred to one or two general forms: _ 

First—In what is known as the “step” or ‘“‘pool and fall” 
fishway, the water is brought down from its elevation by a 
series of short drops or falls with intervening pools; the pools 
being of such dimensionsin comparison with the volume of 
water entering them, as to bring it practically to rest after 
each drop, so that the whole volume of water is eventually 
delivered from the lower end of the fishway, with no greater 
acceleration than it obtains in falling from one pool to the 
next. This form of fishway is very common in England and 
upon the Continent. Possible some examples of such con- 
structions may be found in the United States, but I have no 
information of any. 

Second—In what Mr. Atkins terms inclined plane fishways, 
the descent of the water is effect by a regular inclination of 
the floor of the fishway. instead of by “‘steps” or “pools and 
falls.” 

In order to control the tendency of acceleration under the 
action of gravity, the base of the-incline is made very long in 
proportion to the height, and by a series of alternating trans- 
verse or oblique partitions, the water is constrainetl to follow 
a narrow tortuous path with continual changes of direction; 
the friction. developed in its movement being sufficient to 
overcome the tendency to acceleration. i 

Of this second general form we have many examples in the 
United States, especially in New England. The common rec- 
tangular fishway, the Brackett, the Foster, Pike’s, Atkins’s, 
Swozey’s, Brewer’s and Roger’s, are examples of the various 
designs that have been employed, each differing in minor de- 
tails of construction, but all belonging to a common system. 
Most of these forms may be built either on an incline leading 
straight down from the dam, or with a return section so as to 
deliver the discharge from the fishway close up to the foot of 
the dam, or they may be builtin spiral form and boxed over 
so as to be made secure against floods and ice. | 

The fishway of Mr. J. D. Brewer fs peculiar in the fact that 
the channel to be followed by the fish is a zig-zag groove exca- 
vated or framed in the floor of the incline, which is built either 
of masonry or strong timbers. The strength of the construc- 
tion being such, it is presumed, as to prevent its destruction 
by floods or ice. The Roger’s fishway is recessed into the 
dam, and boxed over the lower end, discharging the water on 
a line with the face of the dam. This construction could, 
however, be applied to any of the forms above indicated and 
has been pro in several of them. 

The experience of fishway builders in New England has 
shown that for dams ten feet in height or more, it is not allow- 
able to build the incline with a rise of more than one foot in 
twelve to sixteen, requiring a length of incline of 140 feet for 








* This ag was read before the American Fishcultural Associ- 
ation at its Jast meeting, and its publication has been delayed because 
the cuts were not made before. At the meeting Col. MeDonald illus- 
trated his paper upon the blackboard. 
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ever, traveled by the} In the miscellaneous class, all received honorable mention. and shoulders, In small sized first went to a very nice 


id : actual path, how: " 
ieean re the teh aacenting, would be some two| A word should be said about the catalogue, which soabounds | young dog, rather wiry in coat, but qs checanee, at £20, 


or three times the length of the incline, so that age a in mistakes as to be worse than useless. The proofs were not ee a ee x ABS, See 


an inclined plane fishway rising ten feet verti read and the entries were made with the greatest ess, 
necessarily clavel a diemnce forty to fifty times the height of LIST OF AWARDS. a 2 New — el oe In — hair fox. 
the dam. For example, in the fishway over the Hadley Falis] yasrtiFrs.—ist, withheld; 24, W. Wade (Europa, A.K.R. 14). = een re the Earl of Lonsdale’s 
dam on the Connecticut River, the total length of the incline | very high com., R. W. Smith (Turk Il.). High com., W. Wade eras naw ee wane i a tiara end 
is about 450 feet. The distance to be traveled by the fish | (Bertha, A.K R. 151.) we po it one of the best shows of ters that has . 
ascen‘ling it is not far short of 1,500 feet, to overcome anascent | GREYHOUNDS. —iIst, C. Handy (Prince of Denver); 2d, J. we wayeeee Scan: aie te 3 — ona — 
f about 29 feet. Forster (Lady). years, p dges’ deci ese 
. classes very badly received, Mr. Norris’s Graphic winning 


Ail the different designs of fishways constructed according | ENGLISH SETTERS.—Caampron—Dogs: ist, C. F, Crawford 
tthe eting Pape ayaa Hoye han Juan eae |e cAttneowag™ varh" ngh er” ga |penters ‘were ver and white “The fmoa colored Rlaten 
: ful i i e species 0} . . H. Coleman (London). e ig ren r ; e 

. “on erg necneras tan teres ronte to be traversed | (Ponce de Leon), Hizh'com., WB. Gates (Count Rapier, A.K.R. 498). | which a few years ago were so fashi onable are grad giv- 
PP So Te samy ; ter through them, constitute | Bitches: First, W. B. Gates (Carrie J.); second, E. Odell (Nellie B.). | ing way. Insmall-sized dogs, Mr. vee ee Wage, which 
moninigich rome x vor nhenaliaaalia sata & ' Very high com., ii. Hartley (Gaily).’ High com., J. R. Henricks | was exhibited at London, Canada, stood first, but like many 
very serious objections. : (Queen Laverack); E. Odell (Countess Rake and Lady Noble). Com., | other decisions we could not agree with this one, as we fancy 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] J. F. Johnson (Vic); H. Hartley (Miss). Puppies: 1st, J. M. Thomp- him too high on leg, deficient in body; he walks stilty, and not 


. : 2d, J. L. Cross (Lily of the Valley). 1 ; 
a Oi. eid (Duke of Gladstone —Grace Darling with the free movement about him we like to see in a sport- 











. . L. F. Patte Blackstone). Com., C.-C. dog. : 
h I Pett Hf Citesisattisn) " reese Setters turned out in good force and good a qretes, Mr. 
e ennel, GORDON ERS.—Cuampion—F. Ardary (Jess).—Open Cuass | Shorthose having, as usuul lately, a very time of it, 
SETTERS.—C- h z fi 

—Dogs; ist, C. B. Maginnis (Gordon); 2d, N. W.Ware (Max). Bitches: | winning first in champions with Novette. the open dog 

withheld. Puppies: ist, C. H. Buford (Murphy). class Mr. Llewellin won with a very good black and white. 

FIXTURES. — SETTERS. —Onaurscn— 2 y8: Ist, Z. aro (Guy). Bitches: — “~~ a paneer Satan yp emggeer a a vepeeny lee, 
T. Stodd (Nannie).—O YLass—Dogs: B. L. an . D. eve whic or a a r 

BENON SHOWS. (Duke): sdwithheld. Bitches: ist, C,H Buford (Mamie): 2d, H. : nen on 


; : throughéut. Second went toason of Emperor Fred, ve 
Jan. 2. 3, 4,1884.—Meriden Poultry Association Bench Show, Meri- | Ronnabel (Phillie), Puppies: ist and 2d, C. H. Buford (Bally Clan like his sirein color. He would be behber evens he a littie 


den,Conn. Joshua Shute. Secretary, Meriden, Conn. and Sallie). High com Bonnabel (Branch—Phillis pup). : 
eee Ci . ‘ . ; shorter in back. The bitches were a remarkable gcod class 
aa on and 19.—St. John, New Brunswick. H. W. Wilson ; POINTERS. Cuampr0x—J. E. Thayer Rue). Opzx o ase— Doge: Mr. Shorth: inning first : ith Novelty, ions the 
ta Pot ; . , st and 2d, J. B. C. Lucas (Dick an . * . W. T. i i 
April —, 1884.—The Cleveland Bench Show Association’s Second (Grouse): 'C. F. Crawford (Pride). Bitches: ist and %d, E. Odell special for the best setter in the show. There were several 


Bench Show. Charles Lincoln, Superintendent. C. M. Munhall, Sec- 


retary, Cleveland, Ohio. (Lady Bow and Gyp3ey Queen). Veer high com., J. L. Harris (Lee); | V°ry. good ones in this class, Mr. Grant showing a very good 


W. C. Pe isiana). a com, R. W. Shaw (Ruby | one in Peggotty. The black and tans were only moderately 
Gromtethy Come Tt Stodd (Daiels). Faeptes: 1st, E. Odell (Dot); 2d, good classess, not up to the quality shown in the English set- 


RLEANS BENCH SHOW. W. C. Percy (Maid of Dixie). Very high com., H. V. Garidel (Pippo). | ter classes. In champion Irish setters, Garryown once more 

. err - es High oom, W. A. Davis (Modoc); E. Odell (Ponto); N. W. Ware | came to the front. is nose seems to be getting worse, and 

be ie ORLEANS, Dec. 21,—The Bench Show opened here (Bang); Com , J. Buckley (Grousedot); C. C. Pettit (Fable). - | we heard one gentleman remark “‘if it is not faked it ought to 
iN on Tuesday, the 15th inst., and as a dog show, isade-| Go cKER SPANIELS.—ist, N. W. Ware (Zulu); 2d, R. N. Ogden | pe.” The open dogs were a fairly good class; first went to 


cided success. The English setter and pointer classes are | (sport) a & ivatelt dex. bs ; 
, 7 ; , ser . good typic og, but rather weak in his quarters 
especially strong. Of the field trial winners in the recent con-| " poxHOUNDS.—Dogs: 1st, and 2d, Crescent City Deer Club (Flam- | } ting Chief, Feat at Dublin, o iy chan, tawe, WEE East 
tests a number are present, and Gath, Sue, London, Foreman, | peau and Feno). High com., H. B. Barton (Sam and Butler). _Com., | in the condition he was at Dublin. In bitches, first went to 
Rue and others, are greatly admired for their good looks as | H, Johnson (Boy Johnson). Bitches: ist, E. Odell (Lady Van Brunt); | 7 iy Palmerston and second to Bella Kate of Omegh (late 
well as for their record im the field. From a financial stand- | 2d, Crescent City Deer Club (Belle). Shannon’s Bella), who is showing age, and ought to be kept at 
point, however, the enterprise is a failure. Although there are] BEAGLES.—Dogs: 1st, F. C. Wheeler (Rattler). Bitches; 1st, F. C. poe acagpice ina ieee ly now theremai af Guoall tan bak indie 
many lovers of aor ei in —- enn the maorny . the | Wheeler (Music). aware exhibited q eins 
»eople seem hardly to understand the meaning of a bench show, | fOX-TERRIERS.—Cuampron—Dogs: 1st, R. Gibsou (Belvoir Jim). ; ‘ er 
a therefore the —— a — deenty should Bitches: = oe. had Open CLAss—Dogs: Pa . ae Sibte, Hockey wining two equal Gate > 
be, considering the character of the dogs exhibited and the | (Greek); 2a, F. T. Morehead (Grip). Very high com., J. H. ms ‘ld d Pe a= thet bei <a best 
‘range 3 B (Jack). Bitches; 1st, F.C. Wheeler (Lyra). Very high com., Mrs. G. lida an y- e pre € former, bein e 
VEie cheney dl ocean toleehine Sabin Ett Mahal Hartley (Daisy). “High com., G. Hubener (Carrie). “Puppies: ts, F 
f Lexington, Kentucky, and the other classes by Mr. James | © 'Y Beeler (uyra). : ; s 
Sevtimes, of New Yor <city. a . nen 1st, F. T. Morehead (Scott); 2d, A. L. Redden 
In the mastiff class, the tirst prize was withheld, there being : : ‘ "i et 
no dog shown which the judge deemed worthy the place. Mr. SES. Oe P G, cele rene Se - 9. W. 
Wade's Europa, which took second, was shown too low in Moore Ors 5. eke thoment Topsy). Com.. (. D. May (Tit Pas). 
flesh. Turk II., belonging to Mr, R. Windsor Smith, of | Repiixaron.—ist, J. F. Scholes (Blucher). High com.. 5. Forster 
Atlanta, Georgia, is a very large dog, but is weak in loin and | (Jack), Hagp-Hatrep Scorcu.—Ist, J. F. Farrell (Jack). InisH.—Ver, 
hindquarters. Mr. Wade's Bertha got an he., but has obvious | high com., ct ee (Garryowen). YORKSHIRE.—Very hig 
faults. com.. J. Connolly (Chic). 3 vay 
In Newtoundlands only two were shown, and no prize was | _ PUGS ees - L. Goodman (Judy If.). Open CLass— 
given. Mr. Douglas’s Carlo is too small and has a curly coat, | 2098: H. L. Goodman (Bogie). 


thile Ben is , ig: re TOY TERRIERS.—Equai Ist, W. Dupre (Daisy), and A. F. Schmidt 
While Gen ie anty «big mongrel. Very hight com., Mrs. Faranta (Flo), Mrs. P. Rauch 










































throughout, except being deficient in topknot, while Lady is 
particularly ¢ in that respect. Clumber spaniels were 


without cause. John o’ Gaunt ought to have nm first, 
Psycho second, and Tower vhe. In the bitch class we think 
the commended Hilda should have won. Sussex spaniels were 
a failure, and we believe theld Sussex spaniel is now almost 
an extinct breed. Field spaniels (black) were a good collec- 
tion, first going to that grand dog Solus, who has greek y im- 
proved since he came into Mr. Royle’s possession. Mr. Spurgin 
coming second with a good one in Roysterer, although he 
might be better in head. In bitches Mr. Jacobs brought out 
a new one, Abbot Belle, and won easily; she is, we believe, the 
making of a real good one, being remarkably good in body, 


Two greyhounds were shown, the first prize dog, Prince of | (Humpy). , : ; 
in ER RABE TEES eee . (May). very low on leg with a good type of head, if anything rather 
aun Soa mene doverniay ‘wit co oe on MISCELLANEOUS.—1Ist, J. ¥. Scholes (Hornet IT., white Exglish | coarse se —- me Mt Bp oo ae — = is sure 
oe ea : is ¢ 7 7 its ioe. ic | terrier). oO ea . : gi second with a very 
a a rage ere Face = Sa are WINNERS OF SPECIAL PRIZES. good one catalogued at £10 10s., which was claimed by several 
a a Sees al bitch. » Dub ISON) Best setter or pointer placed in a field trial this year—Mr. Craw-| and bid up to a long figure we understand. None of Mr. 
es ford’s Gath. Easton’s dogs were shown, although entered. Those other 


In champion English setters, Mr. C. F. Crawford’s Fore-| “jest setter or pointer placed in field trials—Mr. Crawford's Gath. 
man easily beat Mr. Condon’s France. English setter dogs| Best setter or pointer with best field trial record—Mr. Crawford's 
made up a good class; Coleman’s London was looking very | Gath. : 
well and_so was Gath, who is a smaller dog but full of | Best pointer, dog or bitch—Mr. Thayer’s Rue. 
quality. = a were ~~ -— nee. me ©. we Bed — Irish setter puppy—Mr. C. H. Buford’s (Houma, La.) Bally 
quis os Wen os Ste Winter, one See . at © positions might Best English setter, dog or bitch—Mr. Crawford’s Gath. 
have been reversed without doing any injustice. - Best s Sethe dog of oan breed owned in New Orleans—Mr. Edward 

The showing of English setter puppies was good. We con-} odell’s Kellie B. (Bergundthal’s Rake—Meg Merrilies). 
sider Mr. Buford’s Duke of Gladstone—-Grace Darling puppy, | _ Best pointer, dog or bitch owned and entered by a resident of New 
who only received vhe., somewhat better than the first prize | Orleans—Mr. Edward Odell’s Lady Bow (tow—Bess). 
winner. Best earn dog, any weight—Mr. C. B. Wright’s (Moodyville, Ky.) 


Yor 7 7 ; i air (Champion Faust—Madge). 

{n Gordons Mr. Ardary’s Jess had a ,Wwalk-over im the eon setter, — crea, owned and oe in New Orleans—Judge J. 
champion class. In the dog class Mr. Ware’s Max, who took M. Thompson's Gladstone—Flossy puppy six months old. 
second, should certainly have had first, if the class was judged | “ Best setter dog puppy, ownes and entered by a resident of New 
according to the old style Gordon type. No prize was given | Orleans—H. Bonnabel’s Branch—Phillis puppy. 
in the bitch class. The single puppy shown took a first. Best beagle. dog or bitch—Mr. F. C. Wheeler’s Rattler. 

In champion Insh setters there was a single entry ineach| Best foxnound, dog or bitch—Mr. Edward Odell’s Lady Van Brunt. 
class and each received a prize. In naa —_- ne class, second ome" aoeshee © dog, owned in New Orleans.—Mr. A. L. Redden’s 
was withheld, first going to a dog of Mr. McKintosh’s breeding. : ; : a 

In champion selters Mr. Thayer’s Rue easily took first, ohuee neat ailinaniatmacesnien 
Old Bow was exhibited by his owner, but withdrawn from | ~ Best bull-terrier. dog or bitch, owned in New Orleans—Mr. J. R. 
competition. In the open classes there were a number of good | Dougias’s imported Bob. 
animals. We found ourselves wholly unable to agree with Best black and tan terrier, owned and exhibited by a lady of New 
the judge in some of his decisions in the puppy class. There | Orleans—Mrs. Phillip Rauch’s May. : , 
were several better puppies present than the three-munths-old on oe Charles Handy (Canton, Miss.) Prince of 
secon prize winner; for example, Bang, Ponto and Modoc. Best cocker spaniel—Mr. N. W. Ware’s (West Point, Miss.) Zulu 
In fieid spaniets there was but one entry, and the prize was (Cash—Pearl). 


than black, first and second went to Mr. Jacobs’s, Abbot Beau 
and Garnet. In bitches first went to Mr. Royle’s Zuess, a very 
nice black and tan and a previous winner. 

In the non-sporting division, mastiffs came _first, Mr. Royle 
winning with that beautiful bitch Crown Princess, beating 
the well-known H. M, King Canute and Emperor. In the open 
class dogs Mr. Evans showed a very nice young one, and got 
second to Mr. Royle’s Prince, these two being a long way 
ahead of any of the others. 1n bitches it was a very close 
thing between the first and second. We prefer the second. 
She = a really high-class bitch, except that she is gray about 
muzzle. 

In champion St. Bernards, Bayard was looking as well as 
we ever saw him. In open dogs, Musgrave, who was first, is 
rathersmall. The Hermit, second, stands badly on his legs. 
The third prize, Pilgrim, we think is equally as good as either 
of those placed over him. PE nae first, a very nice youn; 
bitch by Bonivard. She is g in coat and color, with a g 
head, feet and legs. She is rather small, but really a fs 
bitch, hard to beat, and sure to do alot of winuing. y 
Gladys, vhe., is a well-made bitch, with a nice expression of 
face. Bonna Bess, hc., is another nice bitch, well marked, but 
has no black on face. In smooth-coaied dogs, Copenhagen is 
old and weak. The second winner was St. Botolph. olly 
Friar, who was not noticed, is kennel companion to St. 
Botolph, and the best in the class. 

In Newfoundlands first went to Leo V. He is good and typ- 


withheld. Twocockers were shown, both fairly good ones, ——_—_——_—_—_—_—_——- . heck tex eas. Sa Son. Gzckin te bine af : 

but the winner was the better in head, coat and bone. ical, but has cet and legs. 4oe, first in the bitch class, is 
Quite a lot of good foxhounds were showr. Flambeau, the THE BIRMINGHAM DOG SHOW. smal) in size and large of ear and bad tail. : e 

winner in dogs, is a capital hound, except that he is a littte [From our Regular Correspondent.] In champion collies Charlemagne was looking well. The 


short of bone. In bitches Lady Van Brunt was a long way oo Birmingham National Dog Show Society held their 
ahead of the others. She is a good bitch of the correct type, twenty-fourth annual exhibition in Curson Hall, Birming- 
though as she was suckling a litter of puppiesshe did not show | ham, on Monday the 3d to 6th, the dogs being judged in 
at her best. : private on Saturday, the 1st of December. The entries, 
in the beagle dog and bitch classes Mr. Wheeler’s Rattler | amounting to 880 this year, being the smallest entry for years, 
and Music stood alone and each secured first. The dog was | but as no dog can be entered in two classes, and there were no 
looking very well. He has good chest, back and loin and is | puppy classes, the entry is a very good one. As this year the 
good in head with = of bone and ear. Music was not up | show was heid under the National Dog Club rules, there were 
to her usual form, but she is a very good one. a great number of the Kennel Club supporters absent. Takin, 
Mr. Richard Gibson showed the only entries in champion | the show altegether, we believe it was a most successf 
fox-terriers. Belvoir Jim has good legs, feet and shoulders, | affair. We never saw the public turn out in such numbers 
but stands somewhat “e on his legs and is a little thick in | before, and although, as usual, there were a lot of grumblers, 
skull. Thistle is a nice little bitch, but is a trifle undershot. | we may venture to make the assertion that there were less 
Greek, the*vinner in the open dog class, is a — dog, a | than usual. If there were sufficient room to admit the public 
little small perhaps but_ with lots of bone and g coat, feet | to the judging, and exhibitors were allowed to show their 
and legs. Grip, who took second, is a nicely marked dog with | own dogs, we believe it would be more satisfactory im every 
a good coat, but he is snipy, has open feet and a large ear. | way, as dogs won’t show themselves with strangers the same 
Jack, who received vhe., has a good head and ear, but a wide | as with their owner, consequently the decisions in many cases 
chest, is thin in coat and light in bone. In bitches Lyra was | are not the fault of the judges as much as the fault of the 
first. Sheisavery good bitch with good legs and feet, a | dogs not showing themselves as they ought to do. 
working jacket and a good terrier expression. She is a little Twoclasses of bloodhounds brought out fourteen entries and 
weak in jaw, and rather small. a very fair collection taking them altogether, although we ex- 


open dogs were a good class. a. II., the second prize, is 
of ag type, but short of frill, and seems to have had his 
tail tampered with. The third prize, Highlander, is a good 
large dog rather strong of head, and his ears are rather large 
and low set on. Lupus, who won vhce., is quite a good 
dog, but not yet at his best. The bitches were a moderate 
good class and with the exception of the second prize all seemed 
to be properly placed. In the smooth-coated dogs the winners 
were a good way ahead of the others, and the same applies 
to the bitch class. 

In bulldogs. champion Bend-Or once more came to the front, 
and in open dogs Mr. Henshall again came first and second. 
We would have placed them the opposite way, but Invincible 
was in rather the best condition, which may account for the 
position he held over Julius Cesar. We considered a 
third, best in the class. Rhodoro won easily in bitches. e 
fancied Sheeny, vhe. She is a good one, but was out of con- 
dition. In bulldogs small size, first has a gos skull, but is 
eee in face. The second is small of skull with a good 
muzzle. 

The bull-terriers were small classes compared to what we 
generally see at Birmingham, but the prize winners in the 

a 


In collies, the winner, Scott, is only a fair dog. His skull is| pect to see much better next month at the Crystal Palace, | large class were pretty good specimens. There was nota single 
thick and ear badly carried. If Babe had not been clip We think the winners correctly placed. good specimen in the small size bull-terrier classes. A few 
and blind in one eye, he would have taken first instead of} The awards in the deerhound classes were not very favor- | Very good white English terriers were shown. 
second. / ‘ ably received. In black and tans, Burke was once more first. He isa very 

In bull-terriers Young Bill was looking remarkably well, and | Greyhound dogs werea really pes class, first going to a | nice one. Wheel of Fortune is too large, has bad quarters. 
won with ease. Spring, second, was very badly shown. very nice brindle, which was quickly claimed at the catalogue | In small size black and tan, first went to Queen, a remarkable 


handsome animal, and about the best 141b. black and tan we 
have seen. 

Bedlington terriers were as large and good classes as we 
aoe ever seen. The Irish terriers were also a very good col- 

ection. 

In pugs we did not agree with the awards, except in cham- 
pion. The first prize dog, Punch, is small, with a good skull 
and eye, but he is pinched in face like a bulldog, and has white 
toe nails. The second prize is very black in face and small in 
eye. We fancied Victor II, unnoticed, Diamond, hc., and 
Lovat, third, in the order named. . 

The Italians were a lot. We admired third and vhc. 
most of any, being er and rather better in face. 

The Blenheims were only moderate. 

In King Charles, the first shows age. We thongs the third 
the best in the class. She is a trifle dark in color, but with 
beautiful ears and good, long, straight coat. 

There was nothing really good in smooth toy terriers. In 


Of the black and tans, Bessy was the best, a very good one | price, £15 15s. Second came the black and white Cassells, 
but not looking so well as at London. Topsy shows age and|a well-known dog from the North of England. The bitches 
hard work. Tit-Pas should have been in the toy class, were another good class, first went to a well-known yellow 

Two Bedlington terriers were shown. Blucher is a very good | and white bitch, and second toa black, also a well-known 
dog of the correct type. Pilot (109), by a mistake, was entered | winner. . 
among bull-terriers. Otter hounds, as usual, were a small entry, first going to 

In hard-haired Scotch terriers, Mr. Farrel’s Jack, a fairly | Mr. Carrick’s Danger for the fourth time at irmingham. 
good terrier with a coat a little bit soft, took first. Garry-| The fox-terrier champion prize went to Mr. Roper’s well- 
owen was the only entry in Irish terriers. When this dog was | known Raby Tyrant, a very nice little dog of the correct size. 
first shown he had a black nose, which hassince become white. | In large size dogs first again went to Mr. Roper’s Pickle, a very 
No prize was given, therefore. nice dog with a good head, good coat and with a nice even 

In champion pugs, Judy ITI. was the only entry. She has a | marked black and tan head. He stands rather high on his legs. 
very good head, but is without trace and carries a very large | In large size bitches first went to Messrs. Hill & Aston’s 
ear. In the open dog class, Bogie, the only entry, is a mod- | Beersbrook Ruby, a lemon marked bitch, beating the well- 
erate specimen. He is too plain in face, bas a bad mask and | known Richmond Olive. This decision was certainly a mis- 
badly carried ear. take, and the owners of the first prize frank] acknowledged 

Toy terriers were a very good class and quite up to the aver- | that they would not — to ——- for the second prize, 
age of our best bench shows, Richmond Olive, the latter being much the best in coat, eyes 





another class that brought forth a lot of grumb! , and not. 
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the winner was a good way the best in color. Fol- 
routs iba list of the 


AWARDS. 


DHOUNDS.—Dogs: 1st, L. Smith (Lawyer):2d, John Harrison 
eg Bitches: ist, J.C. Tucker (champion Dido); 2d, Campbell 


ERHOUNDS.—CuamPion—ist and Cup, Geo. Walter Hickman 
Dee Walter Hickman (Lord of 
anger). Bitches: 1st, D. Parry 
Thomas (Hazardess); 2d, Geo. Walter Hickman (Barra). 
GED SARE. Coaarenn et and Cup, = P. ee. t Gein 
picn Memnon). OpEn Ciass.— 8 me 
os Bitches: lst, H. P. and P. J. 


G, Hutton (Helen). 


ballin’). Open Ciass.—Dogs: 1st, Geo. 
(oeisles): 2d, Miss De la Pole (Gl 


(Emperor): 2d, R. Clark (Cassells). 
Charles (Destructive); 2d, Ernest Coke (Maggie). 


OTTER HOUNDS.—Ist, J. U. Carrick (Danger). 
HARRIERS.—No entries. 


BEAGLES—(Height not exceeding 15in.).—lst, Charles Harrop 


Beck (Abigail). 


FOX-TERRIERS. — Cuampion — ist, A. H. Clarke (Brokenhurst 
1st, George Raper (Raby 


lly). Opn CLass (over 18lbs.)—Dogs 
Pickle); 2d, Herbert Bright (Racket); 3d 


“John Henry Shore 
ley Joe, Bitches: 1st and collar, Hill & Ashton 


Henry Cantherley (Ro: m Cosey); 3d, 
Walter Emson (Priskey). Wine Hamma - 
dale (champion B 
1st, The harl of 
(Vixen IL). 

POI 


Bitches; 1st, Samuel Price (Meally) 2d, R. P. Leach (Bona Bell). 


ENGLISH SETTERS.—Cuampion—tist, John Shorthose (Royalty). 
OPEN Cees. — Dogs: 1st, R. Ll. Purcell Llewellin (Duke Phosnix); 2d, 
Fred‘. Bitches: 1st and cup for best setter, Jom 


John Shorthose 
Shorthose (Novelty); 2d, Lieut. Col. C. J. Cotes (Pet Bondhu). 


BLACK AND TAN SETTERS.—CuHampion—ist, Thos. Jacobs 
'LASS—. 8: Ist, C. S. Fauntleroy 
Williams (DanIl). Bitches; ist, Thomas Jacobs 


(champien ea Open C 
(Dasher); 2d, J. G. 
2d, Rob 


(Czarina); t. Gpapman (Nellie). 


IRISH SETTERS.—CuamPion—Ist, James J. Giltrap (champion 
Garryowen). Opn CLass—Dogs: ist, James Kennedy (Bob); 2d, P. 
Arthur Peck (Lismore). Bitches: 1st, James J, Giltrap (Lady Pal- 


merston II.); 2d, James Kennedy (Bella Kate of Omagh). 


RETRIEVERS (Curly-Coated).—CHAMPIoN—Ist, James Freme 
(Young King Koffee) Open CLass—Dogs: Ist, Samuel Darbey (Doc- 
2d. Samuel W. Hallam (Talbot). Bitches: 1st, George Culley 


tor); 
(Jet IL.); 2d, George Leeson (Nina). 


RETRIEVERS (Smooth or Wavy-Coated)—Cuampion—ist, Edwin 
Bishop (Bend 01). OpEN Ciass—Dogs: 1st, Sir Frederick George 
Milner. Bart. (Bogey); 2d, Lieut.-Col. C. J. Cotes (Major). Bitches: 1st, 


withheld; 2d, W. Downes (Belle). 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Dogs: 1st, Jas. Skidmore (Mickey 
Free); 2d, withhed. Bitches: Equal ist, George S. Hockey (Young 


Hilda and Lady); 2d, withheld. 


WATER SPANIELS.—OTHER THAN IrisH—Ist, C. C. Beeke 


(Prince). 


CLUMBER SPANIELS.—Dogs: 1st, and cup for best spaniel, 
Captain Maxwell (Duke); 2d, Nathaniel Page Stilgoe (Psycho). 
R. ll Wilkes (Lance); 2d, Nathaniel Page 


Bitches: 1st, John Brette 
Stilgoe (Nell). 


SUSSEX SPANIELS.—Dogs; 1st, Holley Bros. (Horatio): 2d, 
Thomas Jacobs (Bachelor II[.). Bitches: 1st, James Partridge 


(Brida II.); 2d, Holley Bros. (Aureola). 


FIELD SPANIELS.—Any CoLor—CHAmPiIon—Ist, Thomas Jaeobs 
(champion bere Open Ciass—Dogs; (Black) 1st, Joseph 
); 24, H. B. Spurgin (Roysterer). Bitches: 1st, Thomas 

Jacobs (Newton Abbet lie); 2d, H. B. Spurgin (Flame). Oruer 
c Thomas Jacobs (Newton Abbot 

Beau and Sir Garnet). Bitches: 1st, Joseph Boyle (Zuess); 2d, H. 


Royle (Solus 
THAN BLackK—Dogs: 1st and 2d, 


B. Spare (Fanciful). 
D 


CHSHUNDE—Rep.—Dogs: 1st, William E. Litt (Olympian). 
Bitches: 1st, C. H. W. Woodroffe (Fliege).—OTHER THAN RED— Dogs: 
ist, Enoch Hutton (Houfman). Bitches: 1st, R. J. Lloyd Price (Wal- 


dine). 


BASSET HOUNDS.—Dogs: 1st, H. Wyndham Carter (Chambord); 
2d, George R. Krehl (Fino V.). Bitches;. 1st, H. Wyndham Carter 


(Bellicent); 2d, George R. Krehl (Pallas IT.). 
RUSSIAN SETTERS.—No entry. 
BOARHOUNDS.—Ist, F. Friedrichsen (Leo). 


FOREIGN SPORTING DOGS.—Dogs and Bitches: 1st, Miss Agnes 
Bodle Ps creme wolfhound Bruno); 2d, Arthur Haskins (French 


mano); 3d, A. G. Brooks (Pyrenean wolfhound Flo). 
NON-SPORTING DOGS. 


houn 


MASTIFFS.—CuampPion—ist and cup. Joseph Boyle (Crown Prin- 
oyle (The Prince); 2d, Joseph 


cess). Open CLass—Dogs: 1st, Joseph 


Evans (Moses); 3d, James Morris (Montgomery). Bitches: ist, Zac- 
cheus Walker (Boadicea); 2d, Miss Hesketh (Hilda V.); 38d, a. H. 


Taylor (Hilda III.). 


ST. BERNARDS.—(RoucH AnD SmootTu-CoaTep)—CHAmMPion—Ist 
and cup, Rev. J. Cumming Macdona (Bayard). Open CLass (Rovan- 
CoaTED)—Dogs; 1st, Mrs. Frances A. Mackey (Musgrave); 2d, T. H. 
Goodwin (The eer 3d, W. M. Fenny (Pilgrim). Bitches: 

e Queen 2d, Wm. Wells rtha); 3d, E. 
Smoorsa ee ee: ist, H. Wynd- 
acdona (St. Bo- 


1st, Thomas Everitt (Th ); 
Dure?.(Countess of Beaufort). - 
ham Carter (Copenhagen); 2d, Rev. J. Cumming | 
tolph). Bitches; 1st, T. H. Goodwin (Irene); 2d, withheld. 


NEWFOUNDLANDS—B.aAck.—Dogs; ist, Rudolph William Moll 
(Leo V.); 2d. withheld. Bitches: 1st, Rudolph William Moll (Zoe); 2d, 
witheld. _OTHeR THAN BLAcK.—Dogs and Bitches: 1st, Rudolph 


William Moll (Charlemagne). 


SHEEP DOGS (all breeds)—Cuampion.—Ist and Mayor’s cup, James 
e).—OPEN Cass (short-tailed).—1st, R. J. Lloyd 
Prier (Belle of Ranelagh).—Roveu-CoaTep.—Dogs: 1st, Frederick 

bert Chapman (Tramp II.); 38d, Thomas 
Easton (Highlander). Bitches: 1st, Dr. W. A.G. James (Marigold); 
2d, W. M. Hobday (Chloe); 8d, Dr. W. A. G. James (Snowflake).— 
SmooTrH-CoatTeD.—Dogs: 1st, Joseph Royle (Clyde); 2d, Enoch Hutton 
(Saowflake). Bitches: 1st, Enoch Hutton (Gazelle); 2d, Dr. W. A. G. 


Bissell (Charlem 


Meyer (Malcolm); 2, 


James (Lady Help). 


DALMATIANS.—Cuampion—Iist, James Fawdry (Treasure). OPEN 
Ciass.—Dogs: ist, the Misses Cannon (Bruce). Bitches: 1st, James 


Fawdry (Gipsy). 


BULLDOGS.—Cuampion—ist, John Henshall (Bend Or). Opan 
CLass.—(Over 40lbs.) Dogs: 1st and 2d, John Henshall (Invincible and 
Cesar); 3d, Kermode and Eden (Cupid). Bitches: ist, Geo. Raper 

; Mrs. Edward Atkinson 
(Nell), (Under | a Agee od 1st, Wm. Woodgate (Lion); 2d, John 
itches; ist, John Morris (Queen Mab); 2d, 


(Rhodore); 2d, L Q. Kermode (Psyche); 3d, 


Brettell Wilkes (Punch). 
John Smith (May). 


BULL TERRIERS—(Over 25lbs.)—Dogs.jist, James R.fPratt (Count); 
2d, James Chatwin (Cairo). Bitches; 1st, Alfred George (Mistress of 
the Robes); 2d, withheld. Under 25lbs.—Dogs: 1st, withheld; 2d, A. 
E. Burley :Shotover). Bitches: ist, John Morris (Poll); 2d, C. F. 


Copeman (Pearley). 


SMOOTH-HAIRED TERRIERS.—(Except BLack anD TAN).—Dogs: 
ist, and cup for best white English, C. F. Copeman (Leading Star); 
zd, Benjamin Woodhouse (Young Sear Bitches; 1st, James Rich- 


ards (Min); 2d, John Bonny (Bridesmaid). 

BLACK AND TAN TERRIERS.—Over 15 Las.—ist and cup, Joseph 
Royle (Burke); 2d, Oswald Knott (Sir Edward). Bitches: 1st, C. 
Whitehouse (Wheel of Fortune); 2d, 

Unper.—Ist, Joseph Royle (Fairy Queen); 2d, J. H. Middleton 
(Wallace 11.). 

SKYE TERRIERS.—(Prick-EArebD.)—I1st, Mark Gretton (Sam); 2d, 
withheld, OTHER THAN PRICK-EARED.—Dogs and Bitches: 1st and 2d, 
Mark Gretton (The Laird and Kilt). 

DANDIA DINMONTS.—Dogs; ist aud collar, W. A. F. B. Coupland 
(Border Prince); 2d, J. F. Pearson (Dandy). Bitches: 1st, G. S. Bell 
(Jennie Deane); 2d, Mr. Carrick (Alma). 

BEDLINGTONS.—CuamPion—list, D. Ross (Clansman). Opsn Cass 
—Dogs: 1st and the Bedlington Terrier prize, J. A. Baty (The Bishop); 
2d, A. N. Dodds (Hairdresser). Bitches: ist, J. A. Baty (The Heiress); 
2d and cup, Wilcox & Mennim (Bonny Jean). 

IRISH TERRIERS.—Dogs; 1st, George R. Krehl (P: IL.); 2d, F. 
W. Green, (Poacher). Bitches: 1st, C. M. Nicholson, tPo ); 2d,C 
H. Backhouse (Buzz). (With Uncut reed Poke erbert A. 


Graves (Playboy). Bitches; 1st, J. H. Arinand ( ). 


FO 


f ‘ursbroo ry); 
, George Raper (Richmond Olive); 3d, F. H. Barker, (King of Brier- 
cliffe). (Not over 1&lbs.)—Dogs: 1st. H. J. Clements, (Lawson's Jerry); 
2d, F. J. Astbury (Sir Dick); 3d. Hill & Ashton (Mursbrook Joe); 4th, 
G. Reeves Smith (Darkie {I.). Bitches: 1st, G. Hopkins (Diana); 2d, 
8d, A. H. Clarke (Russet); 4th, 
8: 1st, The Earl of Lons- 
); 2d, J. W. Corner (Eskdale Tzar). Bitches: 

ale (champion Vora); 2d, H. E. Suyden 


NTERS.—Cuampion (large size)-—Ist and cup, E. C. Norvich 
(champion Graphic). Open Ciass.—Dogs: 1st, Charles Harrop Beck 
(Prior); 2d, John Shorthose (Quick Shot). Bitches; 1st, Charles Har- 
rop Beck (Nan); 2d, John Earle Lloyd Lloyd (Daphne), Smati-Size— 
CHAMPION CLass.—ist, R. J. Lloyd Price (Bow Belle). Open Cxiass.— 
Dogs. 1st, Joceph at (Young Wage); 2d, R. P. Leach (Banner). 


bert Brew (Wiz). 15 Las. AnD 





POE On 


REST AND STREAM. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS.—ist, Walter Tatham (Badger); 2d, John 


C. Naylor (Twig). 


SCOTCH TERRIERS.—Harp- HarrEp—Dogs: 1st and cup, Ludlow 
(Bitters). 


a TERRIERS.—1st, Mary A. Foster (Bradford Hero); 


& Blomfield (Rambler), Bitches: 1st, Ludlow & Blomfiel 


2d, withheld. 


POWVERANIANS.—Ist, Miss A. Gwendoline Platt (Marco); 2d, Mrs. 


E. M. Monk (Robin). 


POODLES.,—1st, Mrs. Mary Ann Troughear (Fairy Queen); 2d,T. F. 


Kynnersley-Gardner (Sambo). 


PUGS—CuHampion.—1st, Mrs. Lawrence Booth (champion Biffin).— 
OPEN eee: 1st, J. F. H. Cartland (Punch); 2d, Wm. L. Shef- 
es); 3d. J. H. Howe (Lovat). Bitches: 1st, William 

M. Sheffield (Sit Set); 24, Wm. Short (Judy); 3d, Mrs. Mary Ann Fos- 


field (Stingo Sni 


ter (Queenie). 
MALTESE.—Ist, withheld; 2d, James Jacobs (Fita II.). 


ITALIAN GREYHOUNDS.—ist, Joseph Royle a Daisy). 


2d, George Wellings (Minnie); 3d, Wm. Bruce (Bankside Flower). 


BLENHEIM SP Aves 1S. 2d and 3d, Mrs, L. E. Jenkins (Flos- 


sie II., Bowsie and Beaconsfield). 


KING CHARLES SPANIELS.—1st, Mrs. Lawrence Booth (Duke of 


Edinburgh); 2d, J. W. Correr (Conrad); 3d, George Lodge (Lizzie). 


TOY TERRIERS.—(Smooth-haired) Not Over 5Lsas.—ist, Mrs. 
Mary Ann Foster (Dinah); 2d, John Cunningham (Lion); 3d, withheld. 
Broxken-Hatrep.—Iist, Mrs. Mary Ann Troughear (Conqueror); 2d and 


8d withheld. 
FOREIGN NON-SPORTING DOGS.—No entries. 





GILROY FIELD TRIALS, 1883. 
[From a Special Correspondent. | 


jhe third of the annual field trials, under the auspices of 

the Gilroy Rod and Gun Club, were run near Gilroy, Cal., 
on Dec, 17, 18 and 19 last. The date set for the trials was Dec. 
5, but as the Pacific Coast Field Trials Club had chosen Nov. 
26 as its trial date, the Gilroy Club kindly postponed its trials 

rtunity for rest and re- 
dogs in the Coast trials, 
and who might desire to do so at Gilroy. Nonedid so, how- 


for two weeks, in order to give o 
cu tion to those who had enter 


ever. 


The grounds used at the trials of 1881 were chosen for this 
P. G. Anzar and J. D. 
arr, and lies about ten miles southwest from Gilroy. It is 
very hilly and heavily covered with live oak trees and che- 
misal thickets, as to most of it. In parts there are beds of 
ferns and = clover, but as a whole, the cover is such as 
ifficult to see all the work of the dogs, and it is 


ear. The land is owned by Messrs. 


to make it 
uently an undesirable place for trial purposes. 


birds, and showed little nose. 


or calling their dogs by name. Messrs. Leavesley and Gilro 


Leavesley’s 


form and showed well in pace and style. 
The club had failed to secure favorable 


evening before the first day selec 
club member, as judge. 


‘in his efforts to judge justly as to disarm criticism. 


and nine in the Puppy Stake. 


The winner of first prize among the aged dogs was Queen, a 
Belton II. —Belle setter bitch, owned by Mr. E. H. Farmer of 
Gilroy. Queen is a black and white bitch, rather bad in head, 
and with low stern, and quite unbroken. She showed little 


nose. but is said by her owner to do fairly well sometimes. 


good loin. He sustained his 


over. Cap also won first among the puppies; 
black, white and tan little bitch, owned by Mr. C. V. B 


Kaeding of san Francisco, took second in the ae Stakes. 
S avery 
cautious, slow little thing. Has a badly carried tail, but a 


Fannie is by Traylor’s Fred, out of Locan’s Gypsey. 
high head, and is full of point. 


Third place ‘in this stake was given toJ. M. Donahue’s 
Maude, a cross-bred Gordon-English black and tan bitch by 
Joe out of Juao. Maude shows neither blood, form nor quality 


and has little nose. 
MONDAY. 


On Monday, Dec. 17, the trial party, thirteen in number, 
t brace drawn was 


drove to the grounds, and at 10:25 the 


put dewn. . 
QUEEN AND SPORT. 


Queen, handled by her owner, Mr. E. H. Farmer on the 
right, and Sport, handled by Mr. Dan Gilroy on the left. 

ithin two hundred yards Mr. Farmer flushed a bird, killing, 
steady to gun. Sport was sent to retrieve, 
but failed to find. Mr. Farmer stated that Queen was not 
broken to retrieve and that he claimed no merits for that ac- 
pointed it 
out to Sport. The dog picked it up and pinched itso as to 
break its bones. Moving on to the left and over a hill, the 
brace worked out some brush and ferns without finding. 
Queen was very fat and pottered, while Sport remained within 


both dogs 
complishment. The handlers found the bird and 
twenty feet of his handler. 


On the hilltop a bird moved from a live oak, Gilroy missin; 
it. Sport dropped to shot, Queen steady to loud and repea 


orders. Walking down the hill and up the next, in ferns, a 
bird rose before the dogs, Mr. Farmer missing it. Sport 
pra: so Queen was steady to word. A moment after, Queen 
st unsteadi 


ily, and when the bird flushed before her @fr. 


Farmer killed, Queen 2 gay shot and neither dog retriev- 
ing. Turning to the left, in a cool, moist fern bed, the dogs 


flushed a brace of birds, both handlers shooting and killing. 
Both dogs broke shot, neither retrieving. Another bird 
flushed wild and Gilroy mi 
broke shot, neither retrieving. Sport would not hunt, Queen 
covered her ground fairly, close to her handler. 

Much cover was then drawn blank, when Queen flushed a 
quail in some low chemisal and chased. A turn to the right 
was made near a hilltop, and the handlers coming after Queen 
put up a bird, which Gilroy killed, the bird falling on clear 

or sada GE tae oe teed ak gee. A be 
port pic the bird up, pine. an Pp it. turn 
was then made in the dizeotion of Mr. Anzar’s house, when 
Sport waked up and did some very nice quartering, within 
un shet, in good style, but without making game. At 11:28 
the dogs were ordered up and the heat given to Queen. Mr. 
Farmer’s method of handling Queen seemed to disconcert 
—__ - the gentleman incessantly shouted and whistled to 

itch. 


CAP AND DUKE. 
At 11:23 this brace was cast off in ferns. Cap, handled with 
j ent by his owner and breaker, Mr. L. G. Horton, 


good judgm v 

on the right, and Duke, as well, by Mr. Gilroy, on the left. 
Considerable ground was drawn without 
was flushed from a brushy hilltop. Both dogs were steady to 


finding, when a bevy 


co. 

On Monday, birds were found in fair numbers, some being 
put out from trees and some from the ground. The work of 
the dogs was unsatisfactory. They ran by and over many 
ne handling was bad as a 
rule: all of the handlers were too noisy, constantly whistling 


showed an improvement in methods over their previous exhi- 
bitions, but were still much too noisy. The dogs, except the 
winner of third in the All-Aged Stake, scored httle for obedi- 
ence and ny area a They were all in fair condition, Mr. 

ing in good bench form, but a little fat for tield 
work. Mr. Horton’s Cap, a double winner, was in model field 


nses from any 
of those whom it had invited to judge the trials, and on the 
Mr.H.D.Bartlett, a faithful 
r. Bartlett, while lacking mn experi- 
ence, and making some errors, was yetso evidently sincere 
he draw 
for places in the stakes was made on Sunday evening, when it 
appeared that there were six entries in the All-Aged Stake, 


Second prize was won by Ola, a black, white and tan setter 
bitch, property of P.G. Anzar. Ola is by Count Warwick 
out of Leah. She is a pretty thing, backs fairly, and is a slow 
stayer, but seemed deticient in nose. Third place in the All- 
Aged Stake was taken by Mr. L. G. Horton’s lemon and white 
setter dog Cap. Cap 1s by Count Warwick out of Flora, a 
native bitch, Capis an upstanding dog, too long in muzzle, 
but deep in chest and having flat shoulders, good feet and 
e throughout both stakes, and, 
except for lack of nose, would be a pleasant, killing os toshoot 

annie, a 





Farmer killing. Both dogs 
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wing. Working out the brush, both dogs ran over birds which 
were then = up by the handlers. On the hilltop Gilro 
flushed and killed a quail, Duke standing to shot, Cap to word. 
Moving on, a bird rose before Cap, Mr. Horton killing. Ca 
broke, but wo to order, and being sent on retrieved 
nicely. ‘ Mr. Gilroy then killed a bird which flew from a tree- 
top, and Duke made a bad retrieve, mouthing the bird and 
finally oy it and refusing to pick it up. Passing on 
down the hill, a bird flushed near Duke and was killed by 
os Duke standing, Cap steady to word and retrieving 
nicely. 

This brace had a running mate in a Dinmont terrier belong- 
ing to Miss Anzar. Reaching the bottom of the hill Gilroy 

led a wild bird ~ a long shot, and both dogs were steady 

to word. A turn to left was made, and the dogs beat out a 
likely bit of low cover, putting out several birds, which they 
had reasonable opportunities to point. Reaching the head of 
the gulch Gilroy made a fine double on a pair flushed by Duke. 
Both dogs were steady to gun. Ordered to retrieve neither 
dog could locate dead, and while seeking, Cap flushed a bird 
which Horton killed. Both dogs broke shot but stopped to 
order. After some minutes Cap retrieved the three birds by 
sight, and then the brace was sent on and soon made a flush, 
G _ killing and Cap retrieving. They were taken at 12:23 
and Cap given the heat. Neither showed any nose, and both 
were balked by the constant calls of the handlers. 


OLA, A BYE. 
The dog drawn against Ola not appearing, she took a bye. 
g PI s y 
BEN AND ROMEO. 


At 12:31 Ben and Romeo were put down; Ben on the right, 
under Mr. Leavesley, and Romeo on the left, under Mr. Gil- 
roy. Ben did not hunt; he played about Mr. Leavesley 
throughout the heat. Romeo moved sluggishly, head down 
and tail low. Soon after being cast off a bird flushed from an 
oak over Romeo. The dog stood to wing. Moving on, Gilroy 
put up a quail from ground cover, through which Romeo had 

, and killed it, Romeo dropping to word, Ben running 
in. Romeo sent to retrieve, false pointed twice staunchly, and 
after the second false point moved on and, within twenty 
yards drew to a staunch point in a fern bed. Ben brought u 
refused to back. Gilroy kicked the bird out and killed, 
Romeo breaking shot. Taken to retrieve, both dogs failed to 
locate, until Ben happened to see the bird, when he retrieved 
it. A winged bird had been marked in some grass and the 
dogs were ordered to work it up. Both ran over and about it 
without making game, until the bird ran, when both chased, 
Ben catching aad bringing in the bird. The remainder of the 
fern patch was then worked out barren, Romeo false pointing 
oo At1P. M. the brace was sent back and Romeo given 
the heat. 


































































QUEEN AND OLA. 


This brace was put down at 1.05 to run the first heat of the 
second series. Mr. Farmer handled Queen on the left and Mr. 
Gilroy, Olaon the right, on a fern-covered sidehill heavily 
overgrown with live oaks. Mr. Farmer immediately began 
the shouting and whistling which characterized his first heat, 
and Ola was soon demoralized, and worked timidly and close 
in. Walking close behind the running brace the handlers 
flushed a bird after the dogs had failed to find, and Mr. Gilroy 
missed it. Both dogs were unsteady, stopping to order only 
Moving on Queen did some quartering in bad style, head and 
tail down, Ola at heel, except when ordered on, and then 
going out but a few yards, only to return. After working out 
a half mile of cover, Queen found in a fern brake and drew 
to point, unsteadily behind. The bird moved and Queen 
drew to point again when it stopped. Mr. Gil- 
roy was directed to send Ola to back, but Mr. 
Farmer vociferously objected to having any one go near bis 
bitch while on point, and the noise cowed Ola so that she 
could not be sent in near Queen. Moving on, Queen flushed 
a bird, not standing to wing. Then Gilroy made a double on 
a pair, whieh flushed from an oak, both bitches breaking shot 
and neither retrieving, although Queen located one of the 
dead birds. Walking on in thedirection of Mr. Anzar’s resi- 
dence, the handlers put a bird out from a tree, both shooting 
and killing, Ola standing to word, Queen breaking shot and 
retrieving fairly. Passing through a fence, Mr. Farmer put 
up a quail and missed it, Ola standing to order, Queen break- 
ing shot. The judge here declared the heat ended, but the 
handlers did not hear him and sent their dogs on to a side hill, 
where a winged bird had been marked, Queen pointing it, be- 
ing prettily backed by Ola. At 2:04 the heat ended, Queen 
being declared winner. 

CAP AND ROMEO. 


After an hour spent in discussing the delightful luncheon 
spread by the club, this brace was put down on the hill side 
opposite Mr. Anzar’s residence. Same handlers as before. A 
mile was covered in the open, when birds were located in 
breast-high chemisal and one was flushed, Gilroy killing. 
Romeo was unsteady, Cap standing to shot. Romeo sent to 
retrieve refused. Cap retrieved well. Moving on, another 
bird flushed, Gilroy winging the bird and Romeo dropped to 
shot. Cap was steady to order. Ordered on, Romeo pointed 
the winged bird, Cap not backing. Romeo was staunch, until 
the bird moved, when both dogs chased. Romeo catching and 
killing the quail, but refusing to retrieve. Cap retrieved 
nicely. Then a bird from an oak was missed, both dogs 
dropping to the word “charge.” A start was then made for 
the wagon, when near a fenee a bird was put up and killed, 
both dogs breaking in. Romeo, sent to retrieve, pottered 
about, but did not find, and they were taken up at 4:35, baving 
been down one hour and forty-five minutes. The heat being 
given to Cap. 

CAP AND QUEEN. 

This brace was called at 4:40 to run for first place under the 
same handlersas before. Working back toward the wagons, 
the brace running together up wind, flushed a pair of quail, 
Mr. Farmer killing. Queen broke shot, Cap dropping to word. 
Moving on up the ridge, Queen drew to an uncertain point, 
which she held ‘or several seconds, when the bird flushed, and 
both handlers shot, missing. Queen broke shot, Cap dropping 
to word. Passing on through low sage brush, the brace made 
three flushes each, at the last of which, made by Queen, Mr. 
Farmer shot, missing. Queen broke shot. Cap was steady to 
order. Up wind and near the wagons, a bird flushed before 
Cap, Mr. Horton killing, Cap dropping to word. Queen broke 
in, but returned at command. Cap retrieved the bird, and 
the judge then called in the handlers, and declared Queen 
winner of the heat and first prize. 


TUESDAY. 
SPORT AND OLA. 


On Tuesday, at 10:55, on the same grounds, a trial heat be- 
tween Sport and Ola, to determine which should run off second 

lace with Cap was begun. Both were handled by Mr. Gilroy. 

either pointed. Ola dropped to shot, Sport breaking in. 
Sport refused to retrieve, but Ola retrieved nicely, and at 
11:35, after working out a lot of cover, they were taken up and 
Ola given the heat. 

CAP AND OLA. 

At 12:10 the brace was started in low brush, and instantly a 
bird flushed before them,.Mr. Horton missing. Both were 
steady to word. Each of this brace quartered nicely, Ola 
working freely and in pretty style, as —— with her pre- 
vious movement. Several-birds flushed wildand were shot at, 
both dogs standing to shot. Going over a brushy point, the 
handlers started a buck and doe, blacktails, which for some 


‘months have used about there. After a rest, another start 


was made, and several natural flushes shot at.. Each dog re- 
Teng, well, and each showing steady under shot and to 
wing. In order to afford a conclusive test of the nose of the 
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J. M. AVENT’S BLACK AND WHITE ENGLISH SETTER DOG “ POARTER.” 
Won Second in E, F. T. C. Derby, and divided Third Prize,with ‘ Pride of Dixie,” Puppy Sweepstakes, Southern States Field Trials, 1883. 





dogs, Mr. Leavesley hid a live quail in a little bush some dis- | were cast off at 10:52. Soon after starting the dogs, runnin POINTERS vs. SETTERS. 
tance from the dogs, which were then sent on toward it. Cap | down into a little gulch, flushed a bird, both unsteady, and | pyjto, Forest and Stream: 
soon found but would not point it. Ola coming up pointed | several miles were then walked before meetin In your issue of the 6th inst. an article appears, headed . 
staunchly, even when the bird fluttered, but in poor style, tail | game, Cap showing good speed and _ style and | «pointers and Setters.” which although its evident aim is fair 
curved and low and lead down. They were then taken up, | fair obedience, Marx not so fast and very rank, play, is likely to lead many of your readers to the conclusion 
and Ola given the heat and second prize, Cap taking third | ranging in half the time from behind his handler. | that’ setters are superior to pointers. This I don’t believe 
under the rule. . . | At last in heavy chemisal a few birds were located and fol- | hence my intrusion on your valuable space. ; = 
SUMMARY. lowed up, Marx flushing one from a little clump of bushes | ] have had considerable experience with both breeds, and I san 
ALL-AGED STAKES. | about an old log and not means oe wing. Passing on through | honestly think, for all shooting, the pointer is the most useful nul 
Third annual trial of the Gilroy Rod and Gun Club, run Dee. | te a a ee a a : =~ _— — a tree | dog. Even in field trial work, which does not test all the lar; 
17, 1888, open to all setters and pointers owned on the Pacific | DS a eer ee retrieving nicely. Moving on | powers of a dog, I am satisfied that when fairly represented it u 
1 dane, ceheeen tk. Salen ET Dectintt, ee through chemisal a bird rose and was missed Mr. Horton at a given number of contests, the pointer will hold his own to 1 
Reps. Taine pe, eae. eee es hE » “9: | and afterward killed by Mr. Holloway, both dogs breaking against the setter, The late High Point trials was the only tot 
of Gilroy. First. Series | shot despite loud orders from the handlers, Cap retrieving place, I believe, where the breed of pointers was any where day 
. lite lalate ee nicely. Another quail was then put up, Horton killing, both | near as largely represented as that of setters. I admit that Iw 
= Lee ~ cane sblack and white setter bitch Queen (Belton IT. | dogs ae to order. At 12:13 they were retired, Cap wib- | the former did not show up as well as the latter, as a.class. on anc 
elle). bea ning the heat. : ; an ; | 
Wm. Hedeman’s black and white setter dog Sport (Belton II. " ROSE, A BYE. p> glory ees: et ee oo the reason WAY they = 
Nellie.) . : _ | . Mr. C. M. Owen’s black Gordon-English setter bitch Rose was | tunately drawn against the poorest ones generally, and you T ic 
L. G. Horton’s lemonand white setterdog Cap (Count War- | the odd dog in the drawing, and had a bye. know a dog’s work will not show so well against an opponent poi 


wick—Flora, native), beat 

J. L. Nickle’s black and white setter dog Duke (Joe—Queen). 

B. W. Paxton’s black and white setter dog Romeo (Belton II. 
--Nellie), beat 
P. C. Wilkinson’s red and white setter dog Ben (native). 

P. G. Anzar’s black, white and tan setter bitch Ola (Count 
Warwick— Leah), u bye. 

Second Series. 
Queen beat Ola. 
Cap beat Romeo. 
TIE FOR FIRST PLACE. 
(een beat Cap and won first prize. 
TIE FOR SECOND PLACE. 
Ola beat Cap and won second prize, Cap taking third. 
PUPPY STAKES. 
JUNO AND FANNIE. 

At 11:40 on Tuesday the first brace of puppies was put down 
between the last two heats of the All-Aged Stake. Juno on 
the right, handled by Mr. Leavesley;,Fannie on the left, under 
Mr. Gilroy. Soon after being sent on a pair of birds flushed 
wild before Mr, Gilroy, who killed one. Fannie steady to 
shot, Juno at Mr. Leaveslev’s heel, where she remained 
through most of the heat. Fannie is a very pretty, cautious 
creature, is inclined to work body scent, and will have a good 
nose in aged form. Moving on through ferns, Fannie soon 
made game, and at the root of a scrubby oak drew to point. 
The bird soon flushed, Mr. Gilroy winging it, both bitches 
standing to shot. Ordered on, Jun) ran a little to left and 
flushed a bird, chasing it. Fannie, sent to retrieve the winged 
bird, soon found and pointed, holding her point until the bird 
ran, when she retrieved it nicely. Passing on, Mr. Gilroy put 
a bird out from sage brush and killed, both bitches steady. 
Juno, sent to retrieve, pointed dead uncertainly and retrieved 
very well. They were ordered up at 12:05 and Fannie given 
the heat. 

MAUDE AND BELLE. 

At 5:15 Maude, a Gordon-English setter bitch, under Mr. 
Leavesley’s care, on the right, and Belle, a nice little smooth- 
coated bitch, under Mr. Gilroy, were started. Maude 
quartering fairly, Belle doing nothing. After walking a half 
mile in ferns, Mr. Leavesley kicked up and missed a bird. 
both bitches breaking shot and Belle chasing. 
in, andthe handlers moving on, put up another quail, both 


hitches breaking wing. Several birds were successfully flushed | 
and shot at, the bitches breaking shot each time, Maude stop- | 


ping to order only. Coming down the hillside a bird was 
killed which Belle retrieved by sight nicely, and a moment 
atter another was shot which fell two hundred yards away, 
beyond a fence, which Maude retrieved. A live quail was 
then hidden and the brace sent toit, but neither would point, 
and at 4:05 they were ordered up, Maude getting the heat. 





WEDNESDAY. 
CAP AND MARX. 


FANNIE AND ROSE. 

At 12:55, after luncheon, Fannie, under Mr. Leavesley, and 
| Rose, handled by Mr. Gilroy, ran the first heat of the second 
series. Both worked in fairly good style but slowly. Each 
made a flush across wind, and neither pointed. Each chased 
once. At 1:27 the brace was ordered up and decision reserved 
until after the next beat, when Fannie was given the heat. 


| MAUDE AND CAP. 

| The second heat of the second series began at 1:30. The dogs 

| under the same handlers as when they ran before. Soon Mr, 

| Gilroy killed a bird from a tree, Cap dropping to word, Maude 
unsteady. Maude retrieved fairly well. Cap made game ina 
little gulch, but the quail flushed wild, Mr. Gilroy killing. 
Both steady to word, Cap retrieving nicely. At 1:50Cap was 
given the heat. 


CAP AND FANNIE. 

At 2 P. M. these dogs were cast off to run for first prize’ 
They worked immediately toward a steep chemisal-covered 
bluff, and each pointed a single bird staunchly. Mr. Horton 
put up his bird, missing, Cap steady to wing and shot, Fannie 
wavering when her bird rose. Moving across the face of the 
bluff two birds were flushed, both dogs steady, and thereafter 
each stood to wing under two flushed birds. At 2:32 Cap was 
given the heat and first prize. 

FANNIE AND MAUDE. 

This brace was worked on a hidden live quail, Fannie point- 
ing well. Maude refasing either to point or back, Fannie was 
given second prize. 

After testing Juno and Rose on the hidden quail, the judge 
decided that neither could, in reason, compete with Maude, 
and awarded the latter third prize. 


SUMMARY. 
PUPPY STAKE. 

Third annual trials of the Gilroy Rod and Gun Club, run at 
Giroy, Dec. 18, 19, 1885. Open to all setters and pointers 
whelped on or after Jan. 1 of the .year preceding the trials. 
— prizes; entrance $5; judge, H. D. Bartlett, Esq., Gilroy, 

‘al. 

First Series. 

C. V. B. Kaeding’s black, white and tan setter bitch Fannie, 

10 months (T'raylor’s Fred—Locan’s Gypsey) beat 





She was called | 


J. H. Brock’s black and white setter bitch Juno, 20 months 
(MaeGregor—Lulu Laverack). 

J. M. Donahue’s black and tan Gordon-English setter bitch 
Maude, 22 months (Joe—Juno) beat 

John Paine’s black and tan bitch Belle, 23 months. 

L. G. Horton’s lemon and white setter dog Cap, 22 months 
(Count Warwick—Flora, native) beat F 

E. H. Farmer's black and white setter dog Marx, 20 months 
(Joe—Queen), 

C. M. Owen’s black Gordon-English setter bitch Rose (Joe— 
Juno) a bye. 

Second Series. 
Fannie beat Rose. 
Cap beat Maude. 


that is very much his inferior as against one nearly his equal. In 
the first series of heats Don, the best field pointer we know of, 
ran against Lord Sefton, a dog of little more than one season’s 
experience. Lalla Rookh, abitch capable of doing work as 
ood as ever I witnessed, ran against Bill, a very ordinary 
og. Bang Bang, a dog of grand natural ability, who only 
wants more experience on ee to make him a rattler, ran 
against Don Juan, a dog who —e a tip top all day killing 
dog, is far away from afield trial dog. Croxteth, who on a 
previous occasion made it hot for one of the winners of this, 
the greatest contest of all, was all off and beaten by a bitch 
of three weeks’ experience on game. How different was the 
work of Don in his heat with Gath to what it Mg eg against 
Sefton, or the work of Lalla Rookh against Bang Bang or 
Donner J., to what it appeared against Christmas Bill. On 
the other hand, the setters were most fortunate in being drawn 
to the very best advantage for a good showing. Carrie J. 
against Gus Bondhu, London against Lady Fayre, Gath against 
Grouse Dale, etc. I fully agree with you that the drawing of 
setters and pointers separately in a stake is unfair to both, 
and believe it was particularly unfortunate this time for the 
pointers. 1 hope in future to see the drawing promiscuous. 
Even if setters had beaten pointers in proportion to their 
ater representation at field trials in this country, and their 
ar higher cultivation of late years, it would only have proveu 
them better for field trial work alone. The field trial does not 
pretend to test endurance. Victory in a short spurt at a field 
trial might turn to defeat ina whole day’s work on prairie 
chickens in August, or a day on quail in North Carolina in 
October, or on woodcock in July; which I believe a pointer is 
naturally better adapted to stand than a setter. But the 
setters have not beaten the pointers in proportion to their 
advantages of numbers, improvements, etc. Last year at 
High Point, out of five Ss against five times as many 
setters in the all-aged ke, two of the former came in 
winners and one was withdrawn. In the Derby, of the same 
meeting, Ican only remember four ro. and three came 
in winners of first, second and divided third prizes. Don beat 
all the setters at the chicken trials, which I believe to 
have been the nearest to a test of endurance of any field trial 
I ever heard of, owing to the heat and scarcity of birds. 

The setter Gath I believe to be the best of his breed in this 
country and Don the best pointer—in the field. Gath only 
beat Don by the merest trifle, and, judging from the dogs’ 
looks, I am inclined to think that in a six hours’ race the trifle 
would be in the pointer’s favor. It is claimed. for the setter 
that his coat protects him in cover. My experience leads me 
to think the opposite; his long hair catches briers, burrs and 
other prickers that do not seem to affect the pointer, there- 
fore I claim that the setter’s long hair is more injury than 
service to him in this way. It is certainly a burden to him 
both in the field and the kennel in hot weather, and when 
running, at least, he needs no protection from cold, so the 
value of his coat in winter does not otfset the inconvenience 
of itin summer time. I never saw a place yet that I could 
send a setter but I could also send a pointer, and I have never 
known the latter to receive any more, if as much, injury from 
bad cover as the former. 
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I believe the pointer is easier to break, easier to handle and 


On Wednesday morning new —— zone chosen about eight TIE FOR FIRST PLACE. mm 
miles east of Gilroy, on the ranch of Mr. Laird. Birds were Cs ce i : | will retain his training better than the setter. I believe a 
scareer here than on Tuesday, and no satisfactory work was ap teak Eee one eae Se P — | pointer will comanenice $0 hunt earlier and continue useful to th 
done, except in the heat between Cap and Fannie. The run- TSE OR SHOES PLE. | @ greater age than the setter, and to show my earnestness in vn 
ning brace, Cap, handled by Mr. Horton, and Marx, owned Fannie beat Maude and won second prize, Maude taking | this belief, I will hunt my old pointer bitch Grace, now in her s 
by “Mr. E. H. armer, but handled by Mr. Geo. Holloway, ' third. : FRANCISCO, thirteenth year, against any setter bitch in America of the pe 
nf 
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J. M. AVENT’S BLACK, WHITE AND TAN ENGLISH SETTER DOG 


same or nearly the same age, that has raised nearly the same 
number of litters of pups, for $200 of my own money. If a 
larger bet is desired, 1 know parties who are willing to make 
it much larger. This I think is a fair offer, and a good chance 
to test the relative merits of pointer and setter with regard 
to their lasting qualities. I would like a six hour or a whole 
day race, and although my bitch is deaf and blind of one eye, 
I would ask no odds of any setter bitch with two good eyes 
and good ears. I will take the issue according to field trial 
rules, or finding alone, as may be desired, and guarantee a 
lively time to any comer. I have no prejudice against setters. 
I love a good dog of either breed, but I want to see the noble 
pointer get fair play. 5 LUKE W. WHITE. 
THOMASVILLE, North Carolina. 


THE KENNEL HOSPITAL. 
V.—THE TREATMENT OF DISEASE. 


r Senne are certain general rules which are applicable to 

most cases of injury or disease. The first thing to do 
with a sick dog is to put him in a comfortable place,taking care 
that if the disease be a contagious one, he is isolated from 
other dogs, or, if his disease be attended with danger to man, 
he is safely secured. 

The comfort of a dog depends somewhat on his habits. 
Many pet dogs, when separated from their owners, fret or sulk 
to an extent which may injuriously affect their recovery. 
These peculiarities are not to be treated as merc whims, and 
disregarded. They must be carefully lookedto. The essential 
comforts are an equable temperature, a dry bed, fresh air, and 
quiet. The next thing to do is to remove any sort of irritation, 
e. g., a dog in fits should be protected from light and noise; 
water should be kept away from an animal with acute irrita- 
tion of stomach; a collar should not be left on a dog with a 
sore throat, nor should he be tied up. Having tended to the 
patient’s comfort, and removed all annoyances, we must find 
out if any obstructions exist to any of the functions of the 
body, and, if so, remove then. Sometimes, instead of obstruc- 
tions, we find excessive activity and a consequent drain upon 
the system. Loss of blood is a very evident drain, but any 
other fluid flowing from the body in excess, may cause nearly 
as pronounced an effect. Bitches suckling an extra large 
number of pups often suffer injuriously from the drain of milk. 
Long-continued or violent diarrhoea, excessive action.of the 
kidneys, or great suppuration from a wound or an abscess, are 
all drains upon the system, which require judicious checking. 
Should great pain exist, we must try to alleviate it; and we 
do so by local soothing applications, or in some cases by the 
administration of drugs. In diseases of any duration we must 
sustain the animal’s bodily strength, as debility is unfavorable 
to the proper termination of all diseases. In short, the prin- 
ciple to be followed in treating diseased is to assist nature by 
all means in eur power—by removing the cause, inducing 
comfort, sustaining strength, guarding against all irritations 
and aggravations, and anticipating any complications likely 
to arise. A rational attention to these indications is far more 
likely to be beneficial to the animal than any imitative rule of 
treatment. Good nursing is most important, but it consists 
not in fussiness and constant interference with the patient, 
but in doing everything which we know to be beneficial and 
nothing more. It requires a big confidence in nature, and 
must be directed more by the brain than the heart. 

Dieting in disease is of the utmost importance. Food 
should never be forced upon an animal until it is evident - that 
the want.of it is causing “injury. It is better for a dog to 
voluntarily eat one ounce than be forced to eat ten. Care 
should be taken not to sicken an animal by Jeaving food con- 
stantly before it. A few minutes’ coaxing will often induce a 
dog to eat that has positively refused all previous attempts to 
make him. Sometimes the repeated insertion of a piece of 
meat between the back teeth will induce a dog to bite and 
swallow it. Once he swallows a piece he will usually repeat 
the operation. Of all things for easy digestion and nutritive 
value, raw, lean flesh is the best.-In the worst cases, when 
appetite has utterl me, beef tea and broth may have to be 
given; and it should 
nfusions arebest. A thickened broth is always indigestible. 


Winner of the National Field Trials Derby. 


The administration of alcohol in the form of wine or brandy is 
sometimes advisable. In cases of great prostration it may be 
given in a little beef tea or water. I prefer it always mixed 
with a nutritive fluid, not with plain water. The use of 
stimulants is, however, greatly abused. Their repeated 
administration to sick dogs induces derangement of the stomach 
and retards the return of a healthy appetite. Brand’s Essence 
of Beef I often prescribe; it is a nutritive and stimulant of 
great value. In making beef tea the majority of people trust 
to prolonged boiling, and estimate the product according to 
its dark color and strong smell. Thisisanerror. The proper 


proceeding is to cut lean meat into thin pieces, place it in cold | 


water to which a little salt has been added, and let it stand 
for some time, hours if possible. Then cover the vessel with a 
lid and put in the oven, or empty the meat and water into a 
saucepan, bring it slowly to the boil, and boil for five minutes. 
The result is a straw-colored fluid capable of being directly 
absorbed through the walls of the stomach. The dark floc- 
culent particles of beef tea are not desirable, and should be 
strained out when the patient’s stomach is very irritable. 
Jelly, especially firm jelly, is simply so much additionai indi- 
gestible material. elatine, whether obtained by boiling 
tendinous meat or by adding the manufactwed article, is of 
no value as a feeding material, and with dogs has not the 
effect, asin man, of sometimes enticing the appetite by its 
pretty appearance. 
THE ACTION AND USES OF DRUGS. 

In treating disease we derive considerable assistance from 
the judicious use of medicines. Unfortunately, in dog practice, 
drugs are employed in the most reckless and ignorant manner. 
Nearly every kennel-man has a few prescriptions, which he 
values highly, and treats in about the same intelligent manner 
that a savage does a charm. 
found to be such as were used in human medicine about sixty 
years ago. They contain drugs the very name of which have 
almost been forgotten, and the actions of which (save that 
they are poisonous) are not understood by any one. In modern 


These formule when seen, are | 


materia medica we employ some drugs the action of which is | 
direct and certain; we know what they will do and how they | 


doit. Examples of these we have in the agents which, acting 
upon kidneys and bowels, excite their action, anc which we 
 . uuder the terms diuretics and purgatives. There is, 

owever, a class of agents called alteratives, which act we 
don’t know how. To say that they “alter disease action” is 
simply to beg the question, or to say, as other authors put it, 


that “they neutralize morbid materials or processes in the | 


blood,” is simply to state what in most cases they certainly do 
not. They are a group of dangerous articles, nearly all pois- 
onous, and, strange tosay, the most sought after by stable-men 


and kennel-men. Arsenic, mercury, and antimony are three | 


of these agents; and, although there are cases of disease in 
which observation has shown them to be useful, their mode of 
action is a mystery, and we employ them empirically. 
we do not know how a medicine acts, it is better to let it alone 


unless a large number of reliable observations or trustworthy | 


records enable us to say that it is valuable in certain definite 
conditions. There are anumber of drugs which may be usefully 
employed, and which can do little harm. These are the 
agents the amateur should trust to. Some medicines, simple 
and plain in their action, may be mischievous as inducing an 
action in the dog not required—such are emetics, i.e., drugs 
which cause vomiting. How is it that emetics are still lz 

used for dogs—that the treatment of distemper, for instance, 
is so often commenced by their administration? The reason 
is simply that the practice of canine medicine is usually a 


servile imitation of human practice, but about fifty years , 


behind the time. 
indispensable too 


A generation since an emetic was almost 
n the campaign against disease. Now it 


is hardly ever used but by the canine medical amateur, who | 


is grandfather did, knowing nothing and caring less 
as to the why and wherefore of his practice. . . 
Selection of Medicines.—Having made up our minds that it 
is desirable to pean a certain action upon the patient, we 
have to select the drug best suited for the purpose. Now all 
medicines act after being absored, and their actions are lost if 
they are speedily ejec 


it is advisable to select 


argely | 


from the stomach. We must remem- | 


remembered that of these the clear | ber that vomiting in dogs is easily induced, and that therefore 
gs free from nauseous smell or taste, | 


When | 


“RUSH GLADSTONE.” 





or likely to irritate the stomach. Some medicines can be bene- 
ficially mixed with the dog’s food, but care should be taken so 
to do this that the animal does not discover it. There are 
cases in which the detection of medicine by a dog is followed 
by a suspicious refusal to eat similar food for a long time, and 
this abstention might be most regrettable in a case of disease. 
Some medicines act best on an empty stomach, in fact all are 
more rapidly absorbed on that condition; and we have only to 
remember that rapid absorption is not always advisable. “Ar- 
senic and nux vomica are drugs that should always be given 
when the stomach contains food, as then their violent action 
on the system is avoided. 

Administration of Medicine.—Drugs are given to dogs either 
in the form of powders, pills, or draughts. Powders are very 
simple, and if small and tasteless are easily given by throwing 
them into the back of the mouth. Larger powders, not of a 
disagreeable taste or smell, may be mixed with thefood. Pills 
are the handiest form in which drugs can be given, because 
we are certain of the exact quantity an anithal gets when he 
swallows it. Powders mixed in food may be left in whole or 
in part, and draughts may be spilled. Of course there are 
many agents which cannot be made into pills. When possible 
we should adopt that form. Pills may be given by force or 
| artitice. To force a pill, open the dog’s mouth by pressing his 
cheeks between his teeth with the left hand, then drop the 
| pill as far back as possible, and give it a push with the finger 
| of the right hand. This method is more easily effected with 
a large pill. To deceive a dog into taking a pill, the medicine 
should be in as small a compass as possible, and buried in some 
article which the animal is likely to bolt. Meat is best. The 
surest way of doing it is to cut three pieces of meat about the 
size of hazel nuts—cubes, not thin slices. Make a hole in one 
piece, and bury the pill init: First give a piece without the 
ill, so that the animal on biting it finds nothing unusual. 

“he first piece is always received with suspicion and bitten. 
Next give the piece containing the pill, and at the same time 
show the third piece, which causes the dog to more quickly 
bolt the all-important morsel that he may get the third bite. 

Fluid medicines may be given from a spoon ora bottle when 
they are of a nature such as to prohibit their being added to 
; articles of food. In using a spoon, force the mouth open with 
the left hand, and with the right place the spoon against the 
roof of the mouth. By firmly keeping the spoon against the 
upper jaw the animal’s head is kept up, and the chances of 
any fluid being spilt are lessened. arge dogs and bad tem- 
pered ones are more easily drenched by first placing a tape 
muzzle on the nose and then using a bottle. The head is 





| raised, the lip on the side drawn up above the tape so as to 


form a funnel, in which the fluid is poured a little at a time. 
Fluids should never be forced on a dog with a sore throat, as 
they may then cause choking. Caustic or irritant suostances, 
such as ammonia or turpentine, should always be well diluted 
in a good solvent before being given, and volatile substances, 
such as ether, should never be mixed with warm ‘water, as 
there is not onjy great loss of the agent, but the fumes are very 
irritating. Medicines may also be administered by injection 
under the skin, by rubbing them into the skin and by enema 
There are so few cases in the dog in which these metaods are 
advisable that we need here enter into no details. The more 
easily and quietly medicines are given the better. Those who 
know most about them employ them least. 


THE AMERICAN ENGLISH BEAGLE CLUB. 


Ey XCEPTION has been taken by the FoREST AND STREAM 

and “O. W. R.” to the name ‘American English Beagle 
Club,” and the suggestion offered to prune it down to simply 
the *‘Beagle Club,” as being sufficiently definitive. 

The A. E. B. C. was organized to advance the interests of 
the English beagle in America, and to educate fanciers as to 
the form, style and belongings of this breed alone. 

We do not propose to take care of the bench-ieg beagle, nor 
to prescribe his points; neither do we intend to devote our 
efforts for the benefit of that peculiar dog, the American 
beagle; we leave them in the hands of their friends. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that there are three 
recognized. varieties, and if ‘“The Beagle Club” was fixed upom 
as the name of the association, where would we draw the line’ 


















































































































































































46z FOREST AND STREAM. 


(Jan. 8, 1884, 







































Again, how would this accord? The English beagle is short- 
backed, compact and cobby in body, forelegs perfectly 
straight, and feet close, round or hare-formed, and about thus 
he will be described in the coming standard. On the contrary, 
the bench-leg is very long backed, his forelegs crooked in at 
the knees, and his feet spreading, open and paddy. The Am- 
erican beagle—well, I will not attempt to describe him. 

So you will see that the A. E. B. C. tells exactly what we 
are. We could not lop off one word of the imposing array 
without ae ag ted position in toto. Besides, we have a 


Rifle and Trap Shooting. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


ZETTLER RIFLE CLUB.—New York, Dec. 24.—Regular shoot, 
ring target, possible 120, 10 shots: 
RIB ccs ced. ococerecceth B96 Bi sia civics vnc s vee Fuceoey 112 
De BRON s cicaive sacs cn tains ere BE: GF as ke estes iss sceneene 111 








precedent which I beg to call your attention to. MN ceri. ccc: 115 MB Engel...............000. 108 
The writer was one of seven importers and breeders of | 7 ite cena nt SORT Ria SEMIN 2. sock angie scopes es 108 
Jersey cattle who met in Philadelphia in 1868 to form a cattle | V Steinbach................... ge SSS er eee 108 
club and establish a herd book for the breed. a ¢ im Say isGbaiehwtwaae Coes “ : F Souner icici ge Mastisen atom me 
y % i uzzl MED . . cn cnccncacsvevcctatocs ME Eas Ms Col ectiwapens’evnes 
Wo wore consmeranty p ad Go Sx on @ name for tho chee BREE does ckovcieecccestoan S08 TURES. os nares ceewieioiea 90 


that would express all we wanted and yet not be cumbrous, 
The result of our united effort was ‘fhe American Jersey 
Cattle Club” (A. J. C. C.) and “The American Jersey Herd 


DO eS ae 112 H Puckhaber ...... Wiens’ 90 
Regular shoot on Dec. 25, 12-ring target reduced to gallery distance, 
10 shots per man. The result was: 


Register” (A. J. H. R.). These names have been in use by our | H Holger. .............2+--0+8 S07 WTO cos sts.) Saaiepanet 109 
club for over fifteen years and have as yet evoked no criticism. | W Klein .................+-.++ SUB: ABORT 2. 0554 5d cee vaadab sedan 109 
RustTicvs. Wh I 5s a vu sd coxtuanssbote 115 T BR cc ccs, © % Rhea ie saahe 108 

[The ForEst AND STREAM holds to its original opmion, but | V SeINDACH . ooo is ois eye eons 112 C EIR. «oie ons vSivc oSnn dno ged 105 
—any name or n —is rejoiced to see the organization of G Joiner ee Re eee 104 
fe eee oc 8 WD WO sca. sso 0kscy-osieencd 400 TO MOOme.........05: coneiiae de 102 


the club, and wishes the members all success in the movement]. | G Judson... 12222220200 110 

Peete tn ee ey ee ee Dec. 27.—The eagle shoot tournament closed at Zettler’s rifle gal- 
lery. This style of shooting is something new. Mr. M. Dorrler made 
the king shot; President Wiegand and Secretary Gross, of the Pis- 
carter Rifle Ciub, received es. Following is the result: T. Fitz, 
1st prize; W. Wiegandt, 2d. Dorrler, 3d; D. Miller, 4th; F. Patterson, 
Jr., 5th; H. Gross, 6th; A. Lober, 7th; G. Blaisted, 8th; V. Steinbach, 
9th; T. C. Noone, 10th. 


BOSTON, Dec. 29.—At Walnut Hill to-day, the matches of the Mas- 
sachusetts Rifle Association, which has been winning all the fall, 
were brought to a close, and the directors of the association, feeling 
that the club is in so prosperous a condition, have deternined to offer 
some novel and attractive matches in the new series, calculated to 
attract riflemen of all degrees of proficiency. Besides the low priced 
scores on the Creedmoor target for practice, there is a Creedmoor 
match with twelve prizes consisting of beautiful and useful articles; 
a novelty on the decimal target, and a combination match requiri 
two scores each to count on the Creedmoor, decimal off-hand an 
decimal rest targets. Besides these are the victory, gold, silver and 
bronze medal matches to run through the year. 

The day was not a first-class one for fine shooting, but still some of 
the gentlemen made fine scores, particularly Mr. Cushing, Mr. Cram 
and Mr. Charles. On Tuesday the regular fortnightly shoot of the 
shotgun men will take place, and a large crowd is expected. The 
following are the best scores of the day: 

Creedmoor Practice Match. 


SAINT JOHN, N. B., will have a bench show, Jan. 16 to 
19, of dogs and cats. All classes of dogs are provided for. The 
winners will be awarded diplomas. The secretary is Mr. W. 
H. Wilson, St. John, N. B. The American and Intercolonial 
oe companies have kindly consented to carry all dogs to 
and from the show at single rates. As the regular rates are 
double first-class, this reduction is equal to return free rates. 
It is also expected that the Intercolonial and New Brunswick 
railways will carry free all dogs when accompanied by their 
owners. 


DAN.—Augusta, Ga., Dec. 22.—Dan is a sixteen-months’ 
pointer owned inthis city. The dog found a covey of quail 
one afternoon last week, near dark. The covey flew wild, 
and scattered through wood and field. There were about 
twelve in the bunch, as well as could be ascertained, and the 
dog being put to work on the scattered birds, found and 
pointed eleven of the single birds. Can you beat this on 
single birds?7—AMATEUR. 


BEAGLES AT LOWELL.—In prize list, (Dec. 20) of Lowell 


4 _ show, one J puppies, the award was given to Mr. O. | 4 cushing....5454555545—47 CH Hart.......5444544444-9 
- Rogers's Guy of Warwick. A LBurt...... 445455445444 ALLove.......4444445255—41 
Peed een ae me A L Bracket..4545454444—43 BA Lappan....5444444344-40 
KENNEL NOTES. DP Holder...5444445444—42 LS Sterns......4444534435—40 

. ea eS i a Creedmoor Prize Match. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. EJ Caam....4554555555—4g LS Sterns.......5545454545—46 
Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of nore. To imsure | W Charles....54555245555—48 AC Gregory.....5455544545—46 
publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- | A C Adams...5455545545—-47 JP Bates........ 55444455444 
ticulars of each animal; E J Eaton....5545554554—47 EJames........ 544544444442 
1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, | C E Jenks....5555455454—47 BA Lappan....4444444444—40 

2. Breed. buyer or seller. Decimal Match. 

3. Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire and dam. NS. cs, cic icsecnnrds seneweneeee 5 8 6 9 9101010 9 9—85 
4. Age, or 8. Owner of sire. A NEE vos wnoacicna cwcces Seebansee cae 3 8 8 8 5 71010 8 7-74 
5. Date of bi th, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. RF ae Ns 5.0.0 wodonacaeaunne tos sanene 9 5 610 6 69 6 6 8—71 
of death. 10. Owner of dam. R Reed .......ceseccesccccecceceses eres 95105 78 7 7 6 5-69 
All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of | R Davis...........-..2..200.esee eee eens 696695 7 9 6 5-68 
paper only, and signed with writer’s name. BS RIO 6 5 oie in cnn ow nine aney sone sness(e 48725 8 6 7 9 19-65 
De WR ods ccescsscvsaseies e6are 1010 6 7 2 410 38 7 3—62 


NAMES CLAIMED. 

peer See instructions at head of this column. 

Hazelnut ll. By Mr. Dennis Desmond, Jr., Fall River. Mass., for 
Irish setter bitch, whelped June 9, 1883, by champion Chief out of 
Hazelnut. 

Waldo, Buro, Minnie and Fannie. By Major Lovejoy, Bethel, 
Me., for four black and tan dachshund puppies, whelped Dec. 10, 18&8, 
by his Fritz out of his Lena. 

Rowdy II. By Mr. Eugene D. Chaplin, Bridgton, Me., for liver 
cocker spaniel dog,whelped June 6, 188, by Rowdy (Benedict—Pansy) 
out of Gracie (Snip—Zuelette). 

Nestor and Noblesse. By the Chequasset Kennels, Lancaster, Wor- 
cester county, Mass., for orange tawny brindled, with correct white 
markings and double dew claws, smooth-coated St. Bernard dogs, 
whelped Nov. 28, 1883, by Alp II. (imporved Alp I.—imported Hero) 
out of Brenner (imported Monk—imported Hedwig III.). 

Neige and Nyon, By the Chequasset Kennels, Lancaster, Worcester 
ounty, Mass., for white, with orange tawny brindled, evenly marked 

eads and spot on rump and tail, single dew claws, smooth-coated 
St. Bernard dogs, whelped Nov. 28, 1883, by Alp II. (imported Alp I. 
a Hero) out of Brenner (imported Monk—imported Hedwig 
a 


BRED. 

te See instructions at head of this column. 

Duchess—Agrippa. Messsrs. Shaw & Bates’s mastiff bitch Duchess 
(A.K.R. 260) to theig Agrippa (A.K.R. 449), Dec. 20. 

Tantrums—Young Toby. Chequasset Kennels’s (Lancaster, Mass.) 
pug bitch Tantrums (A.K.R. 220) to their imported Young Toby 
(A.K.R. 473), Dee, 12. 

WHELPS. 


{22 See instructions at head of this column. 


SARATOGA RIFLE CLUB.-—Saratoga Springs, Dec. 22.—Small at- 
tendance, owing to stormy weather. Wind high and changeable, 


light strong. 200yds, off-hand: 
10 11 12 12 12 11 12 12 11 11—114 


A GH5ull 
I Davit........ 10 11 11 12 11 11:)«©9 11 12 10-108 
H Wheeler... .9 12 11 11 9 12 11 11 12 10—108 
F D Wheeler ; 2 9 11—106 
I D Roods.. ...10 10 11 10 10 10 12 7 11 8— 99 
De vvaccvevncescamnane 10 11 11 6 11:11) «5 «10 10 10— 9 
The annexed re was fired with a 32-cal. Maynard during a heavy 
snow storm and strong wind; — off-hand: 
WP Rs i vsccccaincane -sasae 11 12 9 10.9 11 11 11 11 11—106 
NEWARK, N. J., Dec. 39.—The third tournament of the Newark 
Rifle Association will commence on Monday evening, Jan. 11, at the 
Celluloid Range, corner Broad and Bridge streets. Clubs will furnish 
referee for the one preceding and @ scorer for the one succeeding 
them. They will shoot in the following order: 1st, Plymouth; 2d, 
Warren; 3d, Essex; 4th, Domestic; 5th, Celluloid; 6th, Frelinghuysen. 













THE TRAP. 


Correspondents who favor us with club scores are particularly re- 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. 








GENEVA, N. Y.—The glass ball shoot, atthe Lakeside Gun Club 
shooting ground on Thursday, Dec. 27, was well attended by both 
home shots and sportsmen from the neighboring cities and villages. 
After a sweepstake at 5 glass balls, the regular shoot began with the 













Antea. Messrs. Shaw & Bates’s imported mastiff bitch Antea ree Contest No. 1,555. Whites 10 glass balls: 10 
(A.K.R. 200), Dec. 12, four; two bitches since dead. a a ene rr 3 
Katydid. Mr. E. H. Fisher, Jr.’s (New Bedford, Mass.) black and H Swift....; ee aan eo ee 6 
white English setter bitch a (Guy Mannering—Whirlwind), | 7 H Smith ’ @ H White Yrreccererecereecccees 8 
Dec. 14, four (two dogs), by Mr A. M. Tucker’s champion Dash Iil. A Baker : 8 P De Vested F6e CeeRS Re? ge 5 
Lena. Major Lovejoy’s (Bethel, Me.) German dachshund bitch M H Hall. ’ 8 H Wheat. ve 5 
Lena, Dec. 10, four (two dogs», by his Fritz. a Gala - Sar,” 5 
SALES. EOE ac castiewssscwsce 7 


F Dennison. 
J Lee 


o 


te See instructions at head of this eolumn. 

Mr. 1. Henry Roberts, Camden, N. J., hassold the following English 
— puppies, whelped September, 1883, by Noble out of Edna 

rowning: ? . 

_Maud. Black and white bitch, to Mr, Chas, Woodruff, Millville, 


N. J. 

Nellie. Black and white bitch, to Mr. John C. Stratton, Millville, 
N. J. 

Nettie. Liver and white bitch, to Mr. J. Harvey Foster, Millville, 


N..: 
Ned. Orange and white dog. to Mr. Dan B. Ferguson, Millville, 


In ties of 10 Graham and Whitney divided first money, Ashton took 
second without atie. In ties of 8 Luther and White divided after a 
race of 10 balls each, fourth money won by Smith, 

Contest No. 2, $25, 20 to fill, 10 glass balls: 

IG 6 sccesenceaesnieeteaeeee Oo 'eccatseed 

Smith... ae 

A White 

Whitney 

Graham. 

— - 
aker. sickle sate 

MeN onan se oaee Scoenl 

OWEN hi scciesas «aceescncame POO asi ccscnscccscece : = 

Graham and Hall divided first money, Whitney second, Fish an 
Ashton divided third, White and Powers divided fourth. 

Franklin House Guaranteed Purse, $25, 10 glass balls: 






N. J. 

Maid. Black and white bitch, to Mr. J. Bedle, Port Norris, N. J.: 
also one unnamed liver and white bitch, same litter, to Mr. Samuel 
Barr, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wycliffe. Red Irish setter dog, whelped Aug. 25, 1883 (Ruby—Lyda 
Belle), by the Ashmont Kennel, Dorchester, Mass., to Miss Ida F. 


8 
9 
8 
aie 
4 
4 
6 
7 
5 
d 


Warren, Leicester, Mass. ee ee 10 Berriman,.. ............secee: 8 
Countess Eleanor. Lemon and white English setter bitch (Prince | Luther..............-..0..--e000s @ Smith..................0e-seeeee 8 
Lofty—Bonny Kate), by Mr. C. K. Drane, Frankfort, Ky., to Mr. Wm. Swift pete eee eeeeer eee eneecenseces 8 Dey nisl bi aneince spied a wie (eiwinlaeteutentpeikiar 6 
‘fitterington, Wyanet, Ill. NER ins is oaswises sanl-eaeannel SS RMIOUN wows ciciviv'g ovis cre sito niesie eames 3 
Count Lofty. Lemon and white English setter dog (Prince Lofty— SIR «ns \snie:s aidorasceautpalee U OND Soo oes Sse chine Someraioa 9 
Bonny Kate), by Mr. C. K. Drane, Frankfort, Ky., to Mr. Wm. Titter- a BO) TOONS sc cscs cece net tases saces 7 
ington, Wyanet, Ill. BEN os ecisais anwineaicee ssa, Sacleven WP int aa ckcesanss ners epuseeeees 7 
ueen Maud. White, with black ears, English setter bitch, 2 years | AShton .........-....22sseeeseee EMME svn ss cnrcanedeg sees eaane 9 

old (Racket—Kelp), by the Highland Kennel Club, Plainfield, Mass., | Maunder .............---....+++ C) SEMIUON <5 osacsvesescs a ieer 7 
to Mr. E. S. Hawks, Ashfield, Mass. RMON cs csccincssnavaenn cotee Ds SMENOND 0 csi avin ccsneaswecneas 6 
Chiquita. White and orange Llewellin setter bitch, 2 years old IU ss icroih'sinw sew niiosaiouaa tenes OC AMEE oe scans oShneesraveneen q 
NOE sn he5 esse cesee cess. caaien DRAM i anna ea nca deta yecmnaee 10 


(Druid —Pocahontas), by the Highland Kennel Clu), Plainfield, Mass., 
to Mr. E. S. Hawks, Ashfield, Mass. - 

Bally Claire. Red Irish dog, whelped June 9, 1883, by Dougald 
(A.K R. 55) out of Floss H. (A.K.R. 56), by Dr. J. R. Housel, Watson- 
town, Pa., to Mr. C. H. Buford. Houma, La. 


Graham and Whitney divided first money, Baker and White 
divided second money, Berriman and Smith divided third, Luther 
won fourth. 

American Hotel Guaranteed Purse, $25, 10 glass balls: 


Sappho. Red Irish bitch, whelped June 9, 1883, by Dougald (A.K.R. Graham. ....... ....sesseseveeee DT MIO neko vweoseew oeuarons 8 
55), out of Floss H. (A.K.R. 56), by Dr. J. R. Housel, Watsontown, Pa., | SwWift..............-.-.++5- sin sR MERE ois caisieianaiaisic weaiecenetni 8 
to Mr. Luther C. Frazer, Columbus, Ga. Morehouse............-seeeeeeee Be PED wiaiccsaicccvecbnshete segs 8 

Dougald—Floss H. whelp. Red Irish bitch, whelped June 9, 1883, MEER sxc Seine sine xcesunus bance as 9 Stacey Les talenieaiocuadaaen er uceeeen 8 
by Dougald (A.K.R. 55) out of Floss H. (A.K.R. 56), to Mr. E.C. Payne, NN ists wiccis voc eo cas yen ventions PON sacceureaantacenieeeee 4 


Beechwood, Pa. 
ee ENON... .gnemacs seksameecceemee DOU cs once ope selvee unas 8 


Mr. Swift took first money without a tie, Luther won second, W. 
— and Whitney divided third, and Graham won fourth without a 

e. : 

Whitney and Graham tied for the best average—a bronze dag 
donated by M. C. Haight—Whitney won. The prize for the best eon- 
secutive score, donated by T. J. & R. M. Skilton—a cartridge belt— 
was won by Graham. The prize for the best average in contests Nos. 
8 and 4,‘donated by F. K. Hardison—a pair of driving gloves—was 


PRESENTATIONS. 


2” See instructions at head of this column. 

Amine. Lemon and white pointer bitch, whelped July 27, 1883, by 
Vandevort’s Dona (Price’s Bang—Peg), out of Wise’s Beulah (Flake— 
Lily), by Hon. John S. Wise, Richmond, Va., to Mr. A. G. Taylor, 
M.D., Chula Depot, Va. 

Zobeide. Liver and white ticked pointer bitch, whelped July 27, 
1883, by Vandevort’s Don (Price’s Bang—Peg), out of Wise's Beulah 





(Flake—Lily). by Hon. John 8S. Wise, Richmond, Va., to Mr. Geo. K. 
Taylor, Amelia county, Va. 
DEATHS. 


=” See instructions at head of this column. 

Flirt. Liver-and white pointer bitch Flirt om Grafton's Jin— 
Whiskey), owned by the West.ninster Kennel Club, on Dec. 18, 1883, 
from general debility, 


won by Whitney. Messrs, Graham, Stacey, H. White and Smith tied 
for the second best average in contests Nos. 3 and 4, donated by 
Haviland and Hemiup—a traveler’s companion—was won by Stacey, 
after which a sweepstake shoot was indulged in by a few, in which 
Whitney won first, Smith second and Stacey, Jr., third. All enjoyed 
the day’s sport, and feel deeply grateful to Messrs. Russ, Coats & 
Co., of the Franklin House, who, through Mr. Remington, gave an 





ample luuch, with good hot coffee, a most welcome treat to the at- 
een . 
BRIDGEPORT, Conn.—The first clay-pigeon tournament for the 


Connecticut the Clay- 
Pigeon Company Pil be held’ at the eport Gun 
Club’s — Old Mill Green, Cona., on Wednesday, 
Jan. 9, 1884. Shooting will ut 10'A.M. ‘To be shot for by 
teams of four from any club in the State, and the badge to 
be shot for every in each month, on the grounds 


of the club winning it. The to become the property of the man 
in the winning team mal the aggregate score in twelve shots. 
Each man shall shoot at Slay -pigsons, thrown from two tra; 
placed 5yds. a , and 18yds. . Both barrels allowed, but the 
second barrel to count only a half bird,if broken. Guns limited to 
10lbs and 10-bore; 154 ounce shot. All the shoo to be governed 
by rules published in the Forest anp STREaM, Nov. 188%, with the 
exception of Rule 7, which will be 2 instead of 5 traps. Sweepstake 
Or shias All cube wisntey so.enter ebould noeity tbe Bacbotmny at 
or shine. clu to enter sho no at 
once.—Gro. W. Kerr, Secretary. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TOURNAMENT.—In reply to a letter from 
C. P. Richards, secretary Southern Illinois Sportsmen's Association, 
the Ligowsky meaner. write: *‘First—Contestants belonging to two 
or more clubs must shoot with their home club. Second—Contestants 
can shoot with one team only, no re-entries allowed. Third—The 
club teams will be called to the score in the order desi ted by the 
executive committee, said order to be determined by the dates of the 
0 al entry, teams being allowed to choose gly ; each team 
will remain at the ‘score’ until it has finished. Fourth—Sweep- 
stakes Nos. 3, 8 and 11 on Ist, 8d and 5th days of tournament will 
at ‘live’ re. Fifth—As the Republican National Convention 
meets in Chicago on the third day subsequent to this tournament, 
sportsmen from all sections may feel assured that they will obtain 
craeey reduced railroad rates to and from Chicago du the tour- 
nament,’ 


TORONTO GUN CLUB—Toronto, Dec. 8.—As I have not seen an 
account of our an club shcot in your paper, I take the pleasure of 
sending the prize winners to you myself. First Class—ist, Johu 
Townson; 2d, William Bug; 3d. James Douglass; 4th, Charles Pick- 
ering; 5th, C. C. Small; 6th, Fred. Martin; 7th, Ed, Perryman; 8th, 
John James. Second Class—ist, D. L. Van Vlack; 2d, W. H. wists 
8d, Alexander Purse; 4th, J. Chambers; 5th, W. Musson; 6th 08. 
Taylor. Third Class—tist, John Wil-on; 2d, Thos. Bryce; 3d, J Ww. 
Millar; 4th, Adam Beaty. Nursery Class—ist, Harry Newman; 2d, 
Sam Downey. Special prize gold medal for the best score made in 
the match won by D. L. Van Viack. There was some grand shooting 
when some clean scores of fifteen were left out.—R. M. 


ALGONQUIN GUN CLUB.—New York, Dec. 28.—The club held 
their annual meeting at Lyric Hall on the 27th inst., at which the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: H. Griswold, M,. 
D., President; Robert Gordon, Vice-President; £ E. M. Lordly, M. D., 
Secretary; William Becker, Treasurer; R. B, Cassebeer, Correspond- 
ing Secretary. The report of the treasurer and secretary showed 
the club to be in a sound and flourishing condition, and all the mem- 
bers are looking forward to pleasant meetings at the traps, and good 
scores for the coming year. After the meeting adjourned the 
Algonquin and their friends enjoyed the concert and hop given by 
the club, together with other substantial refreshments later in the 
evening. The pleasing and elaborate  ecnrentae prepared by the 
retiring president was successfully carried out, one of its principal 
features being the presentation of the club badges to successful 
members by the Hon. Chas. H. Winfield, District-Attorney of New 
Jersey. RK. B. Cassebeer received the first prise, W. B. Lundie the 
second, G. J. Sauer third, and Dr. E. Breivogelle fourth. Altogether 
the affair was very enjoyable, and the ‘“‘wee sma’ hours” had arrived 
nemore pense ~ quietness reigned in the wigwams of the Algon- 
quins.—J. E. M. L. 


THE CLAYS IN ROCHESTER.—Clay-pigeons and glass ball shoot- 
ing goes on briskly, and scarcely a Sy bomes but a match takes 
place among some of the half dozen clubs of thecity. I need not say 
that among her citizens Rochester numbers several of the best shots 
in the State. Two certain legal luminaries have of late been develop- 
ing great skill in shivering pigeons, and if any other two members of 
the profession desire to try conclusions with them, I have no doubt 
the Rochester men will ‘‘join issue’’ and go to trial.—E. R. 

GILBEBT—EDDY.—A very inieoesting ates was shot at Erb’s 
Park, Newark, Dee. 24, between Messrs. dy and Gilbert, 30yds, 25 
birds, Hurlingham rules, 5 traps: 

CE inac sacceceas LLOGOITE UTIL Oris iti3issoe 
Re veel 111111101111011110111100—20 

Mr. Erb furnished fine birds, and under the conditions (the ground 
being covered with snow) the scores are excellent, Mr. Gilbert killing 
20 out of the Jast 21 to win.—A. P.O. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 21, 1883.—The eighth contest of the Algonquin 
- Club for the Composition Ball Company’s badges resul as 
OHOWS: 


PN swny Fe sisieeaas ntatas- comtenans 30 - BAIN as cicecicn Suawikinseecee 20 
EIR sila ancrisuse ob oueianonweeene TR SES ian: ccs déx na eegdasa 16 
OS RII RIO Se -D s ciis <kcnsnée'er sive ch ueraten 15 
WN oss asaoocadeosoaninesal wane We NOE nc wnsneucetae waacdase 12 
WR ois sbcaceks Neeateue es ee 15 


DUANESBURGH, N. Y., Dec. 19.—Match at 25 birds, 20yds. rise, 
a pone: during a violent snow storm, single barrel only 
allowed: 

ND. oss sctnnncaneswsiceterueacenwieen 1111111111101110110110001—19 
W. Settle... . .-0111111111111111010111001—20 


MALDEN GUN CLUB.—Tournament shoots will be held on the 
first Saturday of each month, and the second and fourth Saturdays 
—beginning January 12—will be known as practice days, when sweep- 
stake shooting will not be allowed. Theclub offers three gold medals, 
designed as first, second and third, to be contested for by members 
only. and to be shot for on regular days. This contest will close 


Hachting. 


WINTER CRUISING ON DELAWARE BAY. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Just home from a trip in the lower Delaware Bay, in tne yacht 
Flyaway. She is 40ft. over all, 37ft. L. W. L., 12ft. beam . 
deep, main keel. Was built in Boston; has been thoroughly rebuilt 
and improved by ber owner, Mr. Morris W. Clark, and isnow Al. A 
howl] was raised long before she was launched, and when it became 
known that your correspondent was to take charge of her for the 
trip, he at once beeame the recipient of doughy advice fringed with 
warnings burnt toacrisp. ‘The thing wouldn’t do, and that was all 
about it.’ Her under deck accommodations are spacious, the 
absence of a long centerboard trunk gives the interior, especially 
when lit up with the cabin lamps, a comfortable home-like appear- 
ance. The writer, a fraction under six feet, can walk upright under 
the deck beams with haton. We are not divided into two families 
by a homely partition. There is ample room for the cook and his 
assistant. To eee appreciate a yacht like this is to makea 
winter trip in her as we did. 

The ‘‘centerboarders” claim there isno room, comfort, speed, or 
anything else in a keel boat. The ballast, six tons, was hastily 
stowed—she requires at least two tons more—and needs to be 
trimmed more at the head. We fellin with several dandy oyster 
schooners, and invariably got away with them, eg) y when 
jammed up cloge to the wind, blowing hard and he asea. We 
can enter any creek that a forty foot centerboard boat would wish 
to use, and get out again quite as a. I doubt if there is a board 
boat in the .C. Y.C of our length which can outpoint or outsail 
us to windwafd in any weather. I cannot say I like her shape, as 
four beams, with her 3Jin. freeboard, would be better, and her sub- 
merged body is also rather too full. Still she performs admirably, 
and can be made to do much better. 7 

On Wednesday last, we had a fight up the bay in a stiff north- 
wester, the sea heavy and combing, not a drop boarded us except an 
occa. iona] sprinkle of spray. There was not a vessel of any kind 
that showed on a wind but a new clipper-built schooner, three 
masted, under lower sails, with mizzen reefed and outer head 
sail stowed. After a hard twenty-mile tussel we bested her, which 
was good enough for a little one inefficiently ballasted. Four tons 
of iron on her keel next season will improve her greatly. The Fly- 
away is the only keel boat in the Delaware. I have always beea 
favor of wide, shoal centerboard boats for our river , but I 
returned from this trip cured of that hallucination. and a er of 
twelve pounds of flesh. Game was not plenty, but we hada —_ 
royal, good time. Many funny things d the - 
cook was master of the demijohns, and he fell sick with the hay 
fever, The johns were then removed from his care, and after per- 
suading him he was net wealthy enough to do the beverage justice, he 
recovered. He knew all te shoals by the “‘riffles,” and on thro’ 
the lead always found five up to eight fathoms. We call him ‘‘Nort! 
East,” the wind always blew from that quarter until we relieved him 
of the charge of the‘ johns,” then be got bester and we had a change 
of d. R. G. Wings. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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A NOVEMBER DASH IN A SEVEN-TONNER. 


RA debang, slam bang, squeak, kachunk! ‘‘A-s-s-station, 
*Lout Frahlem!’’ he roared, swinging the door wide open and 
eyeing the sole occupant of the car with a mixed expression of wonder 
and curiosity, as I gathered my various belongings and swung round 
for the exit. No blame to that conductor if he eyea me for a second 
time, a preresly anxious to “locate” such an exceptional rooster. 
What the outward rig of a city cockney, a valise puffed to its ut- 
most capacity. a pair of yacht shoes evcgeed on >. a long coffin- 
= bundle half coma a ae in - e aes ° * —_ pono 
skin, newspapers and packages, pipe an ‘ant we ursting the 
boun is of all pocket fil@ps. and in addition that Sooner look of anxious 
expectancy of a man trying to catch a train, my make-up as a total 
must have appeared like astrange cross between an emigrant, an 
exile, and something perfectly unclassifiable in the range of a car 
conductor’s experience. Luffing sharp around sundry corners, and 
carefully piloting my portable yachting rigs and chattels down the 
steep companion leading to the street, I gave sheet aud drove for the 
great iron bridge, scanning the opposite shore for signs of a train 
making ———- to get under way. There was a crowd on the 
bridge. at’s up? Hother, the “draw” was just opening, and 
glancing at the ever widen chasm which separated me from the 
train I had scientifically calculated to catch to a second, sundry 
mental objurgations rose to the surface. Did you ever know of a 
drawbridge that wasn’t open when you were in a hurry, and always 
closed it when you plenty of time? Finally e 
draw was 8 to, and with a scowl at the politician up in the 
cockloft con jing the revolution of the span, I was quickly hustled 
across by the tide of humanity bound the same way. Shaving dan- 
ly close round a t ut stand on the corner I seudded 

‘or the dep +t at top speed, but the instant that elegant structure of 
barnlike ih was opened to range, a spiteful blast reut the air and 
high pressure puffs shooting skyward from the engine’s stack told 
the tale of sad disappointment, Missed! And all on account of that 


middle span of the Bridge. There was no help for it, one of the roust 
abouts volunteered the information that ‘‘there warn’t going for to be 
no train for some time, Mister.”’ so with a feel at my pockets and a 
fresh grip on the bundles, a course was shaped down the street and 
slowly I trudged > hill and down hill past the old Morris estate, past 

rks dear to the Teuton heart, until the last outlying houses had been 
eft in the wake and then steering across meadows and flats brought 
up in front of the club grounds, struck aback with a warning legend: 


“No admittance except for members.’’ It was door die, and down | 
| took me off my 


came the bars, as no members hove in sight, then a balance out along 
the staging, and at last drop went the packages and bundles on the 
well-kept float from which the members shove off to their yachts and 
I took a glance about to grasp thestate ef affairs in general. 

It was a dreary, cold, blustry November day, enough to frighten 


aught but hardened sinners from such a scheme as 2 five days’ cruise | 
| end, one quick look aloft and then down below to shed boiled shirts, 


| stiff leather shoes, and the other abominations ef an overwrought 


to the eastward. The wind piped viciously from the northwest, the 
sky was overcast with leaden clouds, portending heavy snow. The 

ounds of the club looked forbidding and deserted. Boats were 

uled out and shored up in their lonesome berths for winter. The 
club house wore a sleepy, woebegone mien, and but for the muscular 
form of the janitor or shipkeeper, who stood in the doorway, life 
seemed extinct in the surroundings. A string of bathing shanties 
about the point dubbed Morris Beach stood gaunt and grim, a hollow 
mockery to the times. A skiff scudding by in the grasp of the out- 
going tide was quickly swept beyond view, the greenhorns in her seek- 
in bring her by the wind for an impossible t home through the 
Kills, whence they had come, a last rose of summer left over from 


the prolific bush of Harlemite excursion crowds. A few yachts were | 


still tugging at their moorings, ever and anon jumping their noses | 


into the sharp-capped. impudent little seas, which spanked tin 
showers of spray over the rail in return. There was a musical slab. 


ting of restless cordage. whipped against the spars in that quick | in the center. 


rhythm which sends a thrill of joy to the heart in anticipation of a 
glorious sail te come. 


| 
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| of the little fleet by a brilliant black side and arig of more than 


usual smartness, with mainsail flapping violently to the blasts, whose 
dark track could be followed far across the waters. with burgee de- 
fiantly flung to the breeze, jib hauled out on the bowsprit, bright and 
resplendent in all the glories of a full state of commission, with dingey 
bobbling to a trailing painter, and two hands busily engaged on the 
forecastle—there lay the smart little vessel bound to the 2astward, 
blow high or blow low, for the closing cruise of the seascn. A few 
overhead girations with the traveling bag, which, by the way. nearly 

eee. and the good lookout kept aboard the cutter 
soon sent the dingey ashore at my feet. A few strokes from the 
amateur tar at the blades and we dashed alongside, just abaft the 


| main rigging, and proceeded to climb aboard by the shroud channels. 


One hasty glance in admiration of the clear flush deck, broad 
straight gangways, mahogany skylights, and thestyle about the after 


civiiization ashore. The little yacht, though but 35ft. loadline, and 
7Gft. beam, was a regular stunner of her kind. Below she hai stand- 
ing height. with a hat on under the beams clear fore and aft from 
stem to post. The forecastle was roomy, with all the facilities for the 
unfettered display of culinary talent and & berth for the cook be- 
sides. The main cabin was between bulkheads of its own, with pan- 
try and—wonder if | can get off that favorit> piece of furniture upon 
which the “‘huxuriant’’ yacht owner dotes—a-a buffet and etagére! on 
is that for comfort and luxury! Enough to make any one take 
kindly to a cutter, I should think. Plain English for those thingam- 
bobs is ‘‘lockers,”’ but such common furniture condemns a yacht in 
the eyes of many people, because lockers are not supposed to cost so 
much as those tangled foreign complications. The sofas were 7ft. 
long. 22in. acrogs. and there was 3ft. of floor, with a swinging table 

the companion ladder Janded in the steerage, on 
each side of which there were big ‘‘wardrobes” for hanging up oil- 
skins and clothing. The ladder had a broad back, and swung easily 


Bold and high, with an air of business all over, set off from the rest and noiselessly around on hinges, forming the door to the after 
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cabin. This arrangement, though king up very little room, neces- 
sitates rather a steep ladder to which that peculiar, weak piece of 
flesh, the ‘luxuriant’ yachtsman, might take exception. But as 
one of the owners pertinently remarked: ‘The man who cannot get 
up and down that ladder is not a fit person to go yachting. He has 
no business atioat.”’ There were two berths in thé after cabin 25in. 
wide, and having sleptin one of them, as soundly and comfortably 
as one need ever care to sleep, 1am prepared to testify to its per- 
fectly “luxuriant” attractions, and so also are several of the ship 8 
company who found it advisable to fire brogans and other handy 
articles at my somniferous self as an inducement to show a leg 
promptly for the morning watch, Abaft this cabin there was a huge 
sailroom, of such ample proportions that one of the crew rigged his 
berth therein during summer and grew fat with the luscious odor of 
tarred hemp and manilla, so fat and lazy that he was shipped ashore 
bag and hammock as a useles encuinberance. It is reached from a 
circular hatch on deck, and there always seems to he room for 
“‘more.” The deck was particularly handsome, and I never tired 
taking in the graceful mould of the bright oak rail which swept in one 
fair curve of artistic purity from end to end, and fringed as prett 

a deck picture as can be imagined. Narrow | pine plank 
laid dead fore and aft in ship fashion, with none of 
that toylike bend to the round of the sheer, white as 
snow and smooth as a tenpin alley, skyligut and hatches re- 
splendent in mahogany polished, with bright brass fittings, a regular 
ship's binnacle, a long oak tiller, brass rudder cap with the name of 
the yacht and her builder engraved thereon, handsome grating aud 
attractive finish to the long fantail, all this with special fittings, a rig 
of honest proportions, and strength and seamanlike appliances 
throughout, and spars and sails within bounds of common sense, and 
suitable to downright work, make up a yacht one could never cease 
to admire nor tire in contemplating. But a glance at the accompany- 
ing sketch will serve to make the arrangements clearer than a great 
many words. and being taken on the spot by the instantaneous 
mental process, it is true to life, including the dumpy aspect of the 
crew. who had sought to circumvent the ‘cold wave” of November 
by three pairs of stockings apiece, and double banking on clothing in 
veneral. With this and the rest of the sketches showing how the 
cutter was steered, I will take a turn for the present and pay out, again 
in the issue of this paper next week. C. &: &. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. | 


DEEP AND LIGHT DRAFT. 
[Concluded.} 


{ONTINUING our remarks appended to a letter from ‘‘Sinkboat,”’ 
published last week, we propose to take up some individual 
points therein brought forward. That the fright at the draft of a 
eutter is largely imaginary is easily enough shown by a reference to 
actual practice. As aclass the modern keel sloop draws as much 
and often more than a cutter, yet the entire East, where more than 
half of all the small yachts in America are built, has accepted the 
keel after giving the centerboard full and fair trial, and that in spite 
of the powerful influence exerted by the fashion prevailing in New 
York. To build a centerboard is now a rare thingin the Hast. Now 
if a keel sloop is found quite reconcilable with the needs of regular 
yachting, how can the draft of a cutter be deemed in any way fatal? 
It seems to be all in the name and nothing more. Call a boat a sloop 
and 7@ft. offers no serious objection, but once call her a cutter and 6ft, 
is discovered to be inadmissible. The modern keel sloop draws as 
much or more than a cutter ot like length, but Eastern yachtsmen 
urge nothing against her on that score, nor do those about New York 
who have given kee! boats practicaltrial, All hands no doubt could 
recollect instances where they would have preferred less draft, and 
the same can be said of English yacht owners, but all hands know 
equally as well thet for every occasion their draft has been found a 
hindrance, a score of other instances come to their minds where 
draft was a mighty good thing and especially in critical times. A 
person may have to forego an occasional whim to enter this or that 
little hole, or may haveseen the time when light draft would have 
enabled him to cut off a mile or two by crossing a bar with a fair wind 
and his board triced up, but the loss he is compelled to endure is not 
of a serious nature and never of vital importance. On the other 
hand the times in which he finds his draft a most useful and telling 
attribute are when efficiency in performance is directly involved and 
possibly even the safety of his vessel, so that striking an average all 
through, the balance is greatly in favor of a thoroughly cap- 
able boat at a sacrifice of minor opportunities, Moreover, 
on a wind, in’ proper sailing condition, the draft of a 
eenterboard vessel is far in excess of that of a keel, even though but 
half the board be exposed and the advantage of the complicated 
contrivance narrows down toa short cuta few times in a season 
when the wind happens to be favorable. In actual experience this 
attribute of the board does not represent one per cent. of the time 
upderway, and it does not seem logical to us to shoulder the conse- 
quences during the remaining ninety-nine per cent. of the time for 
such trivial indulzence. It is the case of the buggy over again, broad 
tires on the wheels all the year round for a spin or two upon the sand 
m midsummer. This much is certain wherever a keel boat of any 
kind is acceptable, the cutter cannot be objected to on the score of 
her draft. The tendencies of the day afford proof enough of ail this, 
for the proportion of keel yachts in America is growing very fast. 
Evenin New York, with the Sound close at our doors, the keels, 
whether singlehanders, cutters or schooners, are augmenting so 
rapidly, that keels are now quite common and looked upon with 
great favor, where a few years ago a keel boat was classed as un- 
suitable and unmarketable property. Numerous centerboards are 
being converted into keels, but no one dreams of altering a keel into 
aboard. The lateral section of a vesselis governed by the areas of 
midship section and loadline plane. Where these are found small, 
the draft can be correspondingly limited, hence in narrow boats, such 
as cutters, the draft is found in practice to be less than demanded for 
good performance in chunky boats having great beam, and as be- 
tween keel sloop and cutter the advantage is in favor of the latter, 
The dangers to which centerboards are exposed can be estimated a 
full offset to those to which keels are more liable. Twisting boards. 
jamming them, springing aleak and structural weakness are very 
common troubles in shoal boats, and the staying of a mainmuast 
through a cabin house of a shoal boat is not a feature of strength. 
Moreover, flat and wide boats are inherently weak in their forin and 
call for heavy scantling to preserve their shape and secure 
reasonable length of life. Where the chief strains are 
brought edge on and not across the plank, a stiffer and 
more rigid boat is secured and lighter scantling is the consequence, 
giving more life to the boat and more ballast for power and ability in 
asea. Wedo uot propound any lopsided aritnmetic herewith, and 
argue thata person should build 6ft. draft to sail in 4ft. of water, 
but we are reviewing some questions of good design per se, letting 
each one modify to such special contingencies he proposes to meet. 
Speaking broadly, the less draft tbe better. so far as increasing the 
range of navigable waters is concerned. but so far as performance is 
the issue, the best average for practice is reached by allotting to a 
boat all the draft good design requires, and putting up with what oc- 
casional inconvenience it may cause. Don’tspoil the boat, but rather 
seek her proper water. that seems to us the right way out of the dif- 
ficulty, especially as proper water can be found in any quantity in the 
vast majority of cases. Our correspondent alludes to good accom- 
modations below, and at the same time properly declaims against huge 
houses on deck. But cut down the house for the sake of deck room 
and what becomes of the accommodations down belowr In shoal 
and even ‘‘medium” boats of small to moderate draft, a house is a 
necessary failing. Lumber up the deck witha.1oof, and of what 
avail is ali the beam for the storage of asportsman’s outfity Cut the 
house short, and where are those accommodations? You cannot 
stow anything on the housetop, as the boom will sweep things clear, 
and you have nothing but the narrow gangway left. But build your 
boat with no more than half the beam and the depth which a good 
boat ought to have, and the flush deck gives in return that very deck 
room desired by our correspondent, for he can turn a punt of flat 
boat bottom up over the skylights, or the latter can be quickly un- 
shipped and a flat hatch substituted. Plenty of air and light can be 
secured by ordinary deck-light devices. In our experience we find 
much more reom aboard a cutter for the storage of a yawlboat than 
in a sloop with double the beam, but tapeline measures are very se- 
ductive, The man who _ reels out to 15ft. thinks he is just 
twice as well off as another who makes the mark at &ft., but 
10ft. are lost ina house, and only 2éft. left in each gangway, said 
gangway being a round twisting alley, that it is next to no useat all. 
‘Lhe gangways of a narrow flush-decker are not only wider by actual 
measurement, but straightish fore and aft as well, and if necessary 
the whole width across from rail to rail can be utilized in a lump, 
Space being made up of three dimensions, and not of one, it follows 
without arguinent that a fair average of all three give greater ac- 
commodations below than length chopped off at the end of the cabin 
house, beam in wings above the berths, where it is of no avail unless 
for superfluous lockers and scant head room in the ends. In practice 
youcan get along with very little width, provided you have head 
room and length. Much widta is thrown away without the other two 
dimensions to correspond. All this has application more particularly 
to small yachts, as the question of space is not so pressing in large 
yachts of any description. The noneapsizability of a boat depends 
upon such a relation between center of gravity and center of buoy- 
ancy that acting conjointly their effort will always be to returna 
yacht on her beam ends to an upright position. To accomplish this 
there must be enough weight, and that must be low enough down, 







sense, and that most important, been a failure. She is structurally 
— weak. Sir E. J. Reed admitted this in his defense of the vesse) 
at the last meeting of the Institution of Naval Architects, and no one 
can say what the effect of the continued action of the seas on her 
flat bottom would be; and Russia doés not at nt possess a dock 
in the Black Sea in which she could be repaired. 


Just what “enough” would be can only be determined by investiga- 

tion, as it varies greatly with the form of a boat. Our correspondent 
is certainly right when he insists upon the lowest position of his 
weights, and no place is lower than the bottom of the keel. That is 
where common sense locates all the ballast, except enough for trim: 
ming purposes. But he is mistaken in supposing cutters and light 
drafts on a par as regards safety, if the water ean only be kept out. 
Shoal boats as a class heel until they reach a point at which they 
actually fall over, just as a match box turned over on its 
edge. A safe boat reaches no such point. She does 
not and cannot fall over at all. She acts like the 
weighted toys, the Chinese mandarins of our youth, who bow till 
their noses scrape the table and the moment the hand is removed, 
back they fly to the vertical. Or, to use a homely illustration. Has 
our correspondent ever come across such 4 vulgar thing as a patent 
spittoon with a weighted bottom, said article of furniture being un- 
capsizable? Knock it down till the rim touches the floor and this 
despicable servant to man’s vice bobs up again smilingly asking for 
more? To be sure, @ boat may be made uncapsizable without going 
to the extreme depth and draft, There are many boats of the 
medium type which are probably uncapsizable, The line cannot be 
drawn between the names by which boats go, but without individual 
test or investigation, shou] boats as a class may be considered liable 
to fall over when pressed beyond a certain angle, while deep boats, 
as a class, rebound at any angle, and in that lies the safety and immu- 
munity of the class called cutters from the disaster of capsizing. 
Almost any yacht will sink, if allowed to fil, regardless of her form. 
but a yacht which cannot fall over is under control, and though 
knocked down can be luffed out and will even luff out of her own ac- 
cord, when a shoaler boat is rendered helpless by pa over and 
filling on her own account, though the force of the squall itself may 
have sent her only half way over! And that little diversity between 
the two classes makes just the difference between a safe boat and a 
trap. The nearer you cuevegeh either extreme, the more prom- 
inently will the boat partake of the characteristics of the extreme. 
The deeper and narrower you make a boat, the lower the weights 
can be got and the stiffer she becomes at extreme angles. It is prac- 
tically impossible to fairly knock down a cutter like the Ileen. The 
wind would slip over her sails at €0 degrees and that cutter might lay 
at such an angle all day with all her skylights open and never a drop 
would get down below. She might have a cockpit and barn doors to 
her cabin and no squall could tumble her over so as to fill like the 
schooner Grayling. Just as you depart from the extreme cutter and 
approach the form of a trap, and especially if there is no keel upon 
which to hang weight low down, so, too, you lose the eertainty of 
immunity from capsizing, and in the ‘“‘medium”’ boat, though per- 
haps uncapsizable, you have to face the danger of being knoeked 
down so far that sluggishness in aoe may pour just enough 
water into cockpit and cabin to weight the lee side enough to render 
recovery impossible, and over you go and down you go. A boat is 
either absolutely safe or unsafe, and a doubtful go-between is per- 
haps the worst of all, treated like a safe boat yet liable to deceive 
you in the hour of trial. We, of course, heartily approve of a great 
deal in our correspondent’s letter. Practical men find little reason 
to oppose the views of these columns, because they proceed from 
practical experience and — contemplation. That the 
yawl rig and a flush deck will recommend themselves upon trial to 
others as they have done to “Sinkboat”’ may be regarded as a fore- 
gone conclusion, as fast as quite ae a for an exist- 
ing state ot things wears away with time. We well remember a few 
years ago how the double headsail and the cutter rig were derided, 
To-day all the large new sloops to come out next spring are to be 
given full cutter rig, and the modifications of rigs in general are al] 
tending the same way. The prevalence of the cutter for speed is as 
certain as the rig of the yawl for cruising. Concerning the working 
of double headsail, we tender a hint to our correspondent. Let the 
foresail or forestaysail work on its own sheet as a traveler, and it 
need not be touched in beating to windward unless the foot lugs 
abaft the mast, which ought not to be in a simple working sail. Our 
sympathies are strongly with small boats, but small boats of yacht- 
like design and properties. It is gratifying to know that such 
boats are fast working into favor. The time is approaching 
when the highest ambition will be the possession of the best 
boat in build and equipment with the best seaman at 
the helm. Then there will be less yearning ofter costly tonnage, witn 
lincrusta on the ceiling, shingle roofs and brick chimneys, sashes and 
blinds, lath and plaster on the sides, and soft, lovely, delicately-hued 
Brussels, into which the foot sinks knee-deep and a squadron of 
troopers might prance as in the hushed stillness of night, will one day 
take adrop in public estimation and the palm be awarded to some 
two-tonner, with a record tothe West Indies and home, though she 
may display Axminster only in the shape of a well-worn oilcloth on 
the cabin floor, and cost in money no more than the parlor organ or 
silver-trimmed bath-tub of marble in the grand elegance of a 200-.i0on 
Sound drifter. The Chesapeake is a great inland sea, with vast 
reaches, stretches, roads and rivers, a veritable paradise, with beau- 
ties, historical reminiscences, sport, and a climate still unlocked to 
yachtsmen as a class, and destined soon to attract fleets from 
Northern cities in the search for a variation upon the old, old tune of 
a few days’ drift up the Sound, and then a few days back again. The 
Chesapeake has charms untold and scarcely to be exhausted for those 
who skipper their own small yachts, and a propheiic glance into the 
future reveals a wholesquadrou of smart flyers of modest tonnage 
boldly make the dash down the coast and never round:to till the click 
and rattle of chains heralds their advent in_ the bight at Hampton or 
in the snug harbor of the good old city of Norfolk. And the same 
prophetic glance tells us those boats will not ke shoal in hold, nor will 
they have boards nor a sloop’s single jib, and there will be no hag- 
gling over a few inches of draft. 













BLOCK ISLAND BOATS. 


N the London Field for Dec, 15, an article on Block Island boats, 
with plans from the pen of Mr. John Hyslop, will be found inter- 
esting and instructive. ‘Jhough we are not able to follow Mr. Hyslop 
in his rather favorable estimate of the qualities of Block Island 
boats, certain points in their description are worth all that is claimed 
for them. Itis well known that local pride ascribes a vastly higher 
rank to local contrivan ces than they are really entitled to. As there 
is no place like home, even though it be a shanty, so too there is no 
boat like the one r= are taught to admire from infancy. The dory, 
the coble, the sharpie, the dugout, the buckeye, the catboat, the 
Dutch galliott, the Penzance lugger, etc., each and every one are 
supposed in the oo of the natives to represent the highest perfec- 
tion attainable. Yet when put to the test alongside of regular yachts, 
one and all failin a very marked manner, for the simple reason that 
the yacht is the outcome of a refining process of thought and expe. 
rience, andasa matter of course, a long way ahead of primitive 
makeshifts devised to meet only some particular requirement, or 
the natural result of lack of suitable material, money or skill. The 
Block Island boat of course comes mm for no small share of that prov- 
incial hero-worship which is blind to serious defects and bows down 
to a few mild virtues in extravagant admiration. That the Block 
Island boat is a good, easy, dry sea boat is quite certain, for she pos- 
sesses the elements n in her two fine ends, buoyancy, smallrig, 
and absence of topbamper and overhanging weight. But it is an easy 
pe to build a dry, buoyant sea boat, and a very much more difficult 
problem to combine performance in that respect with the high- 
est rate of speed in all weather. Any box will float and ride out a 
sea in ease and comparative safety. But once try to add speed to 
the affair, and we are met with the problem of combining antago- 
nistic peculiarities, and all the questions of large rigs and counter- 
balancing weight or beam have to be faced. These the Block Island 
boat escapes, for howeyer dry she may be ina sea, we cannot con- 
cede that she possesses to any great degree, nor weatherliness 
either in spite of what local luminaries have to say in her favor. 
Given a cutter of equal length, and we venture the assertion that she 
would twist a Block Islander out of her wind and run her hull down 
in the easiest of fashion in light or heavy weather. If a good yacht 
cannot do this, all our investigations and allthe lessons of experience 
amount to just nothing, and we are not prepared to acknowledge 
that a native of Block Island with very limited acquisition and small 
opportunities can be set up as an apostle and teacher to match all 
the knowledge of the rest of the world combined. It does not stand 
to reason. As soon as a Block Island boat ventures to race, more 
sail would be clapped on, booms and gaffs would be increased, masts 
would have to be stayed, bowsprits would be rigged over the bow, 
and all this tophamper in turn would have to be met with more bilge 
and beam, or else more <> and low weight. To hang on witha 
large rig, more draft in keel or drop to the garboards, lead ballast, 
ete., ete., follow in the natural order of things and decks to keep out 
the seas would be among the very first improvements undertaken. 
And what does all this lead up to, where wouid we land’ In the out 
and out yaeht of modern times, which, in our belief, has nothin 
whatever to learn from such a primitive specimen as the Block 
Island boat, We have been through all these trials and experiments 
already, The yacht of to-day was not invented upon the 
spur of caprice, but is the consequence of sharp com 
petitive trial taking its initial start from just such a 
primordial form as the Block Islander is. Hence confidence in. 
the modern yacht cannot be shaken by the citation of what Block 
Jslanders can do, or what they aresupposed to be able to do, though. 
it is always of benefit to institute comparison and see whether we. 
have not drifted away from sound principles in too zealous prosecu- 
tion of the highest speed. It is possible that some of our light draft: 
yachts, with scarp nose and clumsy quarters and greatly one di 
could draw some valuable lessons 7 a@ contemplation of the fock: 
Isiander, for such yachts are at best but wretched specimens of naval; 
design, suffering from the evils of theirriver origin. But such yachts; 
could be modified to far greater good and to much more direct pur- 
pose by adopting as a standard the characteristics and elements of a 
well-designed yacht, quite modern in all aspects, and we need not risk 
a return lo certain manifest shortcomings of the Block Islander as the 
penalty for imitating her fine and well-balanced ends, which is about 
all that can be recommended in such boats. <A return to first princi- 
ples, represented by Adam and Eve eating apples ina garden. might 
strip a man of certain acquired vices. but he would, nevertheleds get, 
awfully left in the race of modern civilization, and we imagine that a 
yachtsman infatuated with a Block Islander would soon discover that 
he was only beginning the whole travail over again. Rather let him 


















































































the cutter and not down to the Block Isiander. The immunity from 
disaster ascribed to the natives of that seagirt isle we attribute to the 
universal education of all hands to a sea life from the cradle to the 








sequences, which are uppermost first, last and all the time in the 
mind of a yachtsman, 












—As an enthusiastic yachtsman who sails a great deal both for 
business and pleasure, the perusal of your paper and the discussions 
it contains upon different types of yachts and boats afford me the 
greatest pleasure, and an immense deal of instruction. I was well, 
acquainted with the advantage of the yawl rig before. and was 
pleased to see it highly extolled. The usual mizzen is rather too 
inaccessible, and in a new boat Iam _ now building, 30x6x414, I intend 
using a modification designed to do away with the bumpkin and 
bring the sail more aboard on the plan of the ‘‘ketch,” and expect 
her to be so handy as to be a veritable single-hander, though much 
larger than any of those described in your columns. All success to 
you in the good fight you are making for deep draft versus skim- 
ming dish, Would that my pen were eloquent enough to write up 
my experience of last summer and autumn in a 30ft. boat of the light 
dicplacement class. AH right enough down wind, but when it comes 
toathrash to windward with a sea on, give me some weight. and 
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deadrise, or let me ashore.—C. E, 


THE NEW SINGLEHANDER..--A great many inquiries have been 
directed to us asking for cost, etc., of building a boat similar to the 
singlehand yawl recently illustrated in these columns. There is a 
unanimity of opinion concerning the excellence of the lines, the yawl. 
rig and the adaptability of the boat in question to all round yachting 
purposes. We have already said that the lines and rig very nearly 
express our own choice, and a number of gentlemen have personally 
assured us they had in mind just such a boat for the future, We take 
this occasion to reply to correspondents collectively, that the boat 
was designed by Burgess Brothers, 138 Exchange Place, Boston, and 
to them we refer for estimates and further psotes, or to their 
New York branch, the address of which can he found in our adver- 
tising columns. . 

DAISY.—This new cutter which will be brought over from Eng. 
land next spring is described as ove of the most complete little 
yachts in existence, with everything about her intended for busi- 
ness and not for mere play. She is smart-looking with a handsome 
rig. Fastened throughout with yellow metal, bottom planked with 
red pine, topsides of oak, flush deck, teak and brass fittings. A 
large main cabin with pantry, etc., and a fine forecastle to berth a 
hand, though but 25ft. water line. Flush deck with skylight over 
the cabin. Four jibs, three topsails, balloon foresail. spinnaker, 
spitfire and trysail. Lamps, lights and binnacle in brass of extra 
finish. Iron tiller, a nobby and serviceable yawl, with good long 
floor and a Berthon collapsable. 


WINTER SPORTS, N. Y. C. C.—On Dec. 30, Messrs. Stephens in the 
Jersey Blue, and Schuyler in the Lark, paddled from West Brighton 
to Elizabethport, and the ice Lapham A further progress, turned and 
ran up Newark Bay. On the return, the Jersey Blue was caught in 
the ice for a time, getting free with difficulty. Near home the com- 
modore, who had been skating all the morning, turned out to meet 
them in the Dot. On New Year’s day, Messrs. Vaux and Schuyler 
were out under sail in the Dot, and Messrs. om and McMurray 
in the Lark and Jersey Blue enjoyed a paddle of four miles. 


NEW YAWL.—A handsome yacht of modern proportions is being 
buiit at Port Arthur, Lake Superior. She will be 30ft. long, 6ft. beam 
and 4¢ft. depth of hold with 5ft. draft and rigged asa yawl. We 
also learn that Mabel, a compromise sloop of Clayton, N. Y., 39ft. long 
with considerable dead and easy form, will be given a keel and 
outside weight for next m. Lake yachtsmen are fast appreciat- 
ing the value of cutter principles for their choppy waters. 


A RARE CHANCE.—The Hon. Secretary of the Royal Nova Scoti 
Y.S., Mr. F. C. Sumichrast, announces the sale of yo tx ty 
valuable yachting library, comprising works on naval) architecture, 
masting. making, “Dixon Kemp’s Yacht Designing,” yacht: 
cruises, photos, and lithographs, etc. Those in search of a collection, 
very difficult to duplicate are directed to the secretary, 12 Prince 
street, Halifax, N.S 


KNICKERBOCKER Y.C.—It is proposed ta hold a series of lectures 


during the winter, and Mr. John lo ; 
before the club. yslop, has been invited to speak 











THE LIVADIA AGAIN. 


geen iin the failure of the Czar of Russia’s yacht Livadia and 
4 her conversion to a coal bulk in the Black Sea is an old story, the 
news appears just to have reached one of the daily — which 
devotes considerable space to the announcement. The tailure of the 
Livadia was clearly and positively foretold in these columns. As is 
well known, she was of nearly circular form something like a turtle, 
ef extremeiy light draft and perfectly flat bottom. She represented 
in her principles of design and in her performance the shoal sloop 
yacht carried out to a logical end when stumped by length measure- 
ment. With a high meta center Livadia was uneasy and pounded 
and floundered just like a jib axd mainsail boat in a sea. She was 
abandoned after one voyage, which was enough te convince all that 
stability obtained through a high meta cenier instead of a low center 
of gravity produced a radically defective structure for sea work. 
We quote as below: 
(From Forest and Stream, Nov. 18, 1880.) 


Go Stow ON THE LivapiA.—Some contemporaries are again 
going off half-cocked. The first reports of the Czar’s new yacht 
Livadia are accepted with childlike faith. though emanating from 
interested sources and exhibiting coleur de rose in unstintea quantity. 
Upon the strength of one flighty cable dispatch our contemporaries 
are once more “creating a revolution’ in naval architecture. The 
lesson of the Anthracite ought to have made them a little more 
guarded in their haste to ‘‘create revolutions’’ before the facts are 
in their possession. That revolution has ended in smoke, and the 
new one, anent the Livadia, will fare no better. The ‘‘Popoffkas,”’ 
which are Livadias, ‘‘only a little more so,’’ were hailed with the 
same delight when they first appeared, but have since proven gro- 
tesque failures. The Livadia is a terrific pounder in a sea, and for 
that reason alone cannot be fast or ee in rough water, what- 
ever report may say to the contrary. Moored permanently in the 
Neva, she will supply a grand floating palace, and will under these 
circumstances obviate the terrible mal de-mer to_the imperial gas- 
tropomie machinery, but as a seagoing ship she will prove a lament- 
able failure and a huge white elephant. The supposition that she is 
fastis anerror. For the power applied, she is very slow. The idea 
that such aformecan be made to pay commercialiy is a hallucina- 
tion; freight cannot be carried cheaply at an evormous expenditure 
of power, nor will passenger traffic of the high-priced kind be large 
enough for many years to eome to support alone such an extravagant 
vessel as the Livadia, even supposing her to be of very great s . 
Enterprising contemporaries soqenee in ‘“‘creating revolutions” are 
too much in the habit of overlooking very ordinary logic, and to it 
we invite their attention. The science of naval design is the result 
of many years of observation, thousands of experiments and an un- 
told amouut of patient and accurate investigation, Is it likely that 
the hobbies of a haphazard admiral, a prince, or even an occasional 
brusque editorial writer can upset all the knowledge the world has 
developed and collected during wy fee with a simple snap of their 
fingers? And unless they can the Livadia is destined to be a failure, 
and will become known as such just as soon as the bottom facts leak 
out. In the case of the Anthracite, the garrulous and entirely un- 
substantiated stories of an illiterate engine driver were accepted as 
reason enough for a somersault ‘“revolution’’ in steam engineer- 
ing; and now we have an anonymous cable dispatch, evidently dic- 
tated by a non-professional person, as the basis of another great 
“revolution,” this time in the hulls of vessels, and as likely to play 
the prophets false, as did the Anthracite quackery. 

(From the London Engineer, July, 1881.) 

According to a Russian paper, the Livadia is to be broken up forth- 
with, her machinery being transferred to other vessels yet to be 
built, we suppose. Itis by no means a that this rumor is 
true, Whatever may be urged to the contrary, the ship has in one 



































































































set up a good modern cutler as_his idol to worship, and build up to + 


grave, and that very renunciation of speed with big rigs and the con- . 


THE YAWL BECOMING POPULAR:—E£ditor Forest ond Stream-: 
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GIL BLAS.—This cutter has been purchased by a member of the 
Knickerbocker Y.C. She was built by Kirby, of aye, in 1881, from 
designs by C. P. Kunhardt. Length over all, ft. din.; on loadline, 
aift.; beam, 8ft.; 4ft. 4in ; lead on keel, 900lbs.; mast, deck to 
pounds, 20ft. ; m, t.; gaff, 141¢ft.; bowsprit outboard, 9ft. 
ghe has been out on the hard at South Brooklyn for a long time, her 
former owner being absent in Europe. 

THE FOURTH CCTTER.—Besides the three new cutters mentioned 
jn last issue, we hear that Mr. Cranston, of this city, is to havea 
cutter similar to Oriva in proportions, and that she will pens! be 
puilt of iron. The prospects are that more cutters will be built this 

ear than ever before. e foregoing, with the addition of the Daisy, 
to be shipped by steamer in y oben from England, makes a total of 
five before the year has fairly begun. 

NEW SINGLEHAND YAWL.—W. P. Stephens has got out the 
drawings and moulds for a bandsome little yacht of cutter propor- 
tions for a gentleman now in Florida. The keel will be stretched this 
week, as the boat is to be off early in spring. Length over all, 22ft.; 
on waterline, 18ft.; beam extreme, 6t.; draft, 4ft ; 1,500lps. iron on 
the keel. She will be rigged as a yawl for general knockabout sail- 
ing. singlehanded. 

STEAM YACHTS.—Mr. St. Clare J. Byrne, known in America as 
the designer of Mr. Bennett’s Namouna, by far the best model and 
best planned steam yacht out of an American port, advises the public 
of his professional address elsewhere. 

NEWARK Y. C.—The burgee of this club is a blue triangular field 
with wide red border, except along the luff. It is plain, pretty, and 
easily made out at a long distance. The club has issued cards for 
New Year. 

NEW CUTTER.—We learn of another new cutter of about twent 
tons for a New York gentleman. The plans are now being perfected, 
and details will be given later on. 

SCHOONERS.—For want of space our review of schooner racing 
last year goes over till next week. 


ILEEN.—We last heard from this cutter in Smithtown harbor, Dec. 
29, on her cruise down the coast, 





Canoeing. 


FIXTURES. 


Winter Campfire.—Jan. 5, 1884, 8 P. M.,at 23 East Fourteenth street. 
Subject—Sails, Rigging, Steering Gear and Paddles. 





Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to Forest anp 
Stream their addresses, with name, membership, signals, etc., of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of meetings and races, and 
reports of the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to Forest AND STREAM their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, maps and information concerning their local waters, 
drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items relating 
to the sport. 


HARTFORD C. C. 





10M., L, Q. JONES; Secretary. A.W. Dodd. Signal—Dark blue field 
/ gold letters. e3. 


AMATEUR CANOE BUILDING. 
FIRST PAPER. 


QO” the many who seek their pleasure on the water and among 

hoats, a large proportion find their chief delight, less in sailmg 
than in working on their beloved craft, designing, building, altering 
and rigging. «For this work, requiring as it does. skilland practice m 
no small degree, they are usually Foro b prepared, as the time for it 
is taken at odd moments; they lack the practical knowledge and train- 
ing acquired by the professional builder only after years of careful 
and patient work; advice from those who follow the craft for a liveli- 
h is not always readily given to the amateur; and as to the other 
resource, that help to be derived from books, while there are several 
works that deal with various branches of the subject, there are none 
— give that information required by the beginner in boat 
building. 

Having experienced most of the trials and-mishaps that attend the 
tyro in his efforts, we hope in the following chapters to give such help 
as he most needs. With the professional builder we have nothing to 
do, he has acquired through his training an accuracy of eye and 
dexterity of hand that enable him toshorten or to dispense altogether 
with many of the operations we shall describe, but the amateur, 
lacking in these, must make up for them by patience and care, even 
at the expense of time, and to aid him in this, we shall give such in- 
structions as have proved best suited to his wants. 

While dealing specially with canoe building, our remarks will ap- 
ply as well to the building of light boats of any description, except- 
ing shell boats, the construction of which is quite different, but this 
branch of the art, for it may surely be called such, is of but little in- 
terest to amateur builders. 

It might seem necessary, before proceeding further, to say what a 
canoe is, but we will not attempt here a task in which many older 
canoeists have failed, trusting to the following articles to define a 
canoe, only premising that we will use the term in the comparatively 
limited sense in which it has been employed in England and America 


for the past fifteen or twenty years,and without any regard to the! 


many savage members of the same family, from kayak to dugout: 
SELECTION OF A MODEL. 


On starting to build a canoe, the first question that arises is, ‘What 
kind of a canoe do I want?’ a question that can be answered by the 
canoeist himself, in doing which the following summary of the princi- 
pal varieties of canoes,and the main features offeach, may guide him. 
For small streams and rivers, where’ portages have to be made, 
and sailing is of but little importance, a canoe of 14ft.<27in. is most 
commonly used. She should havea fiat floor, little or no keel, ends 
well rounded, little sheer. For general cruising work under sail and 
paddle, a canoe 14ft. x30in. with flat floor, good bearings, stern post 
nearly upright, model full enough to carry crew and stores easily, a 
keel of 2 to 3in. or a centerboard. For large rivers, bays and open 
waters, a canoe 14ft. x 38in. or 15ft. x31}4in. fitted with a metal center- 
board of greater or less weight. The tyro will be safe in following 
either of these types, according to his purpose, as they are the ones 
usually preferred by canoeists. 


DISPLACEMENT. 


Any object floating in water will sink until it ea oy a weight of 
water equal to its own weight, thus with a canoe, if the hull weighs 
‘90lbs., fittings 13Ibs., sails and spars 15lbs., crew 145lbs., and tent, 
stores, etc., lIbs., the total weight belng 31dlbs., it will sink until it 


57 5 cubic feet, as one cubic foot of 
fresh water velie 63.5Ibs. If in salt water, the divisor would be 
65, a foot of the latter being 2% lbs. heavier than fresh. 

Now, if that rtion of our canoe which is below her proposed 
waterline contains less than 5 cubic feet, through being cut away 
too much, the boat will sink deeper than was intended, diminishing 
the freeboard and increasing the draft. This fault is found in some 
of the smaller canoes with fine lines, as when loaded to their full 
capacity they sink so deep as to be hard to — and unsafe in 
rough water. To guard against it,a rather full modelis desirable 
for cruising, where stores, etc., must be carried, it being hardly 
necessary to calculate the displacement, as is done with larger boats. 

If, in making a model, a block of wood be taken 14in. long, %in. 
wide and Win. thick, or 1-12 as large each way as the portion of a 
14ft. canoe below water, it will contain 17.5 cu. in., and our model, 
when cut from this block, contains but 5 cu. in. it will be rs or .28 
of the original block. This fraction .28 is called the coefficient of 
displacement, and expresses the proportion between the bulk of the 
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boat below water and a solid whose dimensions are the length on 
loadline, the beam on loadline, and the depth from loadline to the 
outside of the bottom next the keel. In yachts it varies from .25 to 
.40, the former being called “light displacement” and the latter 
“heavy displacement” boats. : 

The displacement can be obtained if desired by first weighing the 
entire block, and after cutting out the model weighing that also, the 
ratio of one to the other being the coefficient of displacement men- 
tioned above. 

DRAFT. 


In the first class of canoes referred to, it is important to have the 
draft as light as is possible, as they are used often in very shoal 
waters. If built with a flat floor they need not draw over 4% or 5in., 
the keel adding about lin. more. Canoes of the second class usually 
draw 6in. exclusive of keel, which varies from 1 to 3in., the latter 
being the extreme limit allowed by the Association rules, The larger 
canoes are mostly centerboard boats, and draw from 6 to “in. with no 
outside keel. The draft should be decided on and the position of the 
waterline fixed in the design, and the canoe trimmed to it as nearly 
as possible at first, changes in the ballasting being afterward made if 
they seem necessary. 

FREEBOARD. 


This is the distance from the water to the deck, and in most canoes 
it is less than it should be. The “least freeboard,” or the distance 
from the water to the lowest point of the deck. may be 4. 5 and 6in. 
respectively for each of the classes. 


SHEER. 


The curve of the gunwale from the bow downward to the middle 
of the boat, and up again at the stern, is called the sheer. The height 
of the bow above the point where the freeboard is least, is usually 
8in. in the first class of canoes, and 6 to 7in. in the latter two, the 
stern being about 2in. lower than the bow in each. 


ROCKER. 


This is the curve of the keel upward from a straight line, and should 
be about 2in. for a 14ft. boat. 


MIDSHIP SECTION. 


This is a section across the boat at its greatest beam. and on its 
shape the model of the boat largely depends. As a canoe must carry 
a comparatively heavy load on a light draft, and must sail with little 
ballast, a flat floor is desirable. The sides should be vertical or 
slightly flaring. the “‘tumble home” or rolling in of the upper streak 
detracting from stability, and being of no use. 

The round of deck may be 3}4in. in a 27in. boat, and 4in. in a 30 to 
88in. boat. as a high crown adds greatly to the room below, frees the 
deck quickly of water, and no valid objection can be made to it. 

With these leading points decided on, we are ready to go ahead 
with the design, which we shall do next week. 


THE LOG BOOK. 
1v.—A CANOE CRUISE IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 
Ce party consisted of three: W., a younger brother of the age 
of 17; F., a young friend of the age of 15, and myself. 

W.’s boat was an Everson Shadow, one of his best; F.’s wasa 
Rushton traveling canoe, and mine was a Racine St. Paul, which I 
had sent out from the boat house at San Francisco for this trip. 

Leaving Sing Sing on the night of the 18th of June, 1483. by rail- 
road, we found ourselves at Booneville on the next morning at 7:10, 
in time to get a first rate breakfast. After breakfast, we strolled 
around town and went to the express office to see about our canoes, 
which we had sent from Sing Sing several days ahead. We found 
that they had arrived safely and, after paying express charges on 
them, returned to the hotel to inquire for a conveyance to the Old 
Forge House, on the Fulton Lakes, from which we expected to make 
our first start. 

On inquiring for conveyance for ourselves and canoes, we were re- 
ferred to Frank Barrett, who, on being consulted, agreed to take each 
of us and his boat to the Old Forge for $10. Laying in a stock of 
provisions that evening, we turned in with expectations of getting 
away bright and early on the following morning. 

After a good night’s rest, we were awakened at 6 o'clock, and, 
after breakfasting and settling our bill, we all three went tc the sta- 
tion, where we found Frank Barrett with a large farm wagon, into 
which we packed our three canoes. 

After seeing them securely fastened, we ourselves got into another 
spring wagon, @ part of which was occupied by three other gentle 
men, who were going to the Fulton Lakes for a fishing expedition. 
They were a jolly set, and before proceeding much further we found 
that, on account of rattlesnake poison, they were getting still more 
jolly. Twelve miles out from Booneville we arrived at our lunching 
station, Lawrence’s. From here on to the Old Forge we found the 
road in horrible condition, and I had to follow on foot behind the 
canoe wagon, to give any assistance, should it be necessary. After a 
very tedious and hard trip over this road we at last arrived at the Old 
Forge at 6:20 P. M. 

On arrival here we immediately unpacked our boats to see how 
they had stood the trip, and found them all right, with the exception 
of a small hole-in the deck of my canoe, made by chafing. After fin- 
ishing our supper here this evening, we felt as though we were ready 
to undertake any trip whatever. On the following morning I took 
my camera out and took some views of the surrounding houses and 
scenery. 

We spent the day here, resting and laying plans as to what our 
course should be. We concluded to take Ned Ball as a guide to Big 
Moose Lake, and on our return from there to continue right on 
through the Fulton chain to the Raquette, etc. 

Having everything packed on the following morning, we started 
for Big Moose Lake. Passing through the Pond, which is the outlet 
for this chain of lakes. we passed through First, Second and 
Third lakes, and arrived at Sam Dunnigan’s Camp at 11:30, where 
we took lunch and also met our companions of the wagon. We 
rested for about two hours. and then proceeded on to the first carry 
between Third Lake and Bubbs Lake. This carry was about one 
milelong. After crossing Bubbs, which is quite small, we came to 
our second carry, which we made easily, and then entered Moss 
Lake, another pond. 

Crossing this we arrived at another carry which brought us to the 
Second Lake of the North Branch of the Moose River. Crossing this 
we arrived at our last carry, which brought us into the pretty Big 
Moose Lake. Crossing the lake for about one and one-half miles 
we came to an old camp. which has been called Pancake Hall. 
Unpacking here we prepared to stay for two or three days. We had 
heard a great deal of the fishing here, and I decided that on the 
following day I would try my luck with the trol!ing spoon. 

On the next morning, after setting things in order around the camp, 
Ned and I started out in his boat (one of the Adirondack type) for a 
troll, I had with me a light nine-ounce rod, and it was with consider 
able anxiety that I awaited results. Before two hours of leisurely 

ulling up and down the shore, I had caught three splendid speckled 

ellows, the largest of which weighed 234 pounds. 

Considering the lightness of the tackle, and that I had to land them 
with a net, I felt perfectly satisfied as to the results. oe satis- 
fied that we had enough fish for our supper, I laid in my tackle and 
we proceeded on down the lake towards a camp, tenanted by a gen- 
tleman and his wife. Stopping here for a few moments, to get a 
glass of ice water and to exchange a few words, we proceeded on our 
way around the lake to join Higby’s camp. We met several gentle- 
men here who were acquainted with some of my friendsin San Fran- 
cisco. 

I took several very fair negatives of this camp, with a group. It 
being late we turned back to camp, and on our arrival gave our fish 
into the charge of the head cook, who soon had asplendid supper set 
before us. We were pretty tired to-night, so consequently slept very 
soundly, until about 12 o’clock, when we were awakened by a gun 
shot close to our heads. which turned out to be 6ur cook and natural- 
ist killing a porcupine which was making use of our limited supply of 
sugar. 

n the following day we concluded that we might as well return to 
the Forge, so at about noon, packing our things, we started for the 
above place to arrive there at about 6:30 o’clock P.M. The black 
tlies were very numerous here and in fact everywhere, and we had 
to use a preparation of oil and tar tu keep them off, which really did 
but little good. We concluded to waste no more time here, so on the 
following day, having everything in readiness, we started for our 
long trip through the lake region, passing as before, through the 
pond, through First, Second and Third lakes into Fourth, where we 
stopped a short while at Jack Shepherd’s camp to get a glass of beer. 

in the way here we ——— at Slim Jim’s camp, and gained con- 
siderable information of the surrounding country. Our canoes were 
looked on in wonder, all through here, and it took a good deal of 

nature to answer the numerous questions put to us. From here 
we had a fair wind, and setting sail made a straight line for Lorn 
Wood's camp, distance about two miles across the lake. We here 
had a chance to try the sailing qualities of our canoes. The Shadow, 
however, took the lead and kept it, with the Rushton second, and 
the Kacine last. We remained here all night, and on the next morn- 
ing started for the end of the Chain. 

Again —— sail we started across for the inlet into Fifth. Crossing 
this,we arrived at a small carry of one mile, into Sixth, a smail but 
pretty little lake, which we arrived at and stopped at with our canoes 

on the dam. From Sixth to Seventh there is quite a hard carry 
of one mile which we crossed safely and reached the Eighth Lake after 
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staying all night at the dam, and sleeping in asmall hut on the side 
hill. Crossing —— as we did the rest, we came to the bugbear of our 
trip. the three mile carry into Brown's Tract Inlet. 

irst stopping for a while to get a bath in the lake here, which we 
thoroughly enjoyed, we started on the roughest and hardest carry on 
the trip. It took us nearly ali day to make this carry. as we had to 
return as many as three times to get all our things over. We had a 
great deal of baggage. consisting of blankets, two guns, fishing tackle, 
frying pan and cooking utensils, canned provisions, and sails and 
spars, which, taken all togetber, amounted to a considerable loa'l. 
Our canoes, besides were very clumsy to carry, as we had no regular 
neck yokes with us, but those that we had borrowed at the Old Forge, 
and which did not fit our boats at all. It was nearly dark at the time 
we arrived at the Brown’s Tract Inlet. but we concluded to go on and 
find a hotel rather than camp. Winding down ani around the inlet, 
thinking we never would reach the end, we came into the lonely Ra- 
quette Lake. away off on which we could just see Kenwill’s Hotel. 

We again hoisted sail, and with a fresh breeze, soon landed at the 
door of the hotel much to the surprise of all hands, who had been 
watching our white lateen rigged sails with great curiosity, wonder 
ing what they possibly could belong to. We here obtained a pretty 
view of Blue Mowstein. 

On the following day we decided to take a side trip to Eagle Lake 
Nawana, and Blue Mountain Lakes. Starting pretty early we passed 
up the lake, and just before entering the Marion River, which joins 
the Raquette and Utowana lakes, we met the daily steamer which 
gave us three loud shrieks of her whistle asa salute as we passed 
one another. 

Entering the Marion, we paddled up this curious stream called a 
river, but being more properly a slough, it being in no place much 
wider than one hundred feet, and in most places scarcely twenty. 
We found the stream in most places anything but interesting, being 
very marshy along the shores, and in other places it was quite 
pretty, being overhung by large trees whose tops touched one an- 
other across it. After passing a short distance up here we arrived at 
the carry between Utowana Lake and the Marion River. 

This little lakelet is, as most of the other lakes are here, very pretty, 
with nothing else about it to attract particular attention. Passing 
this we entered Eagle Lake, on the left shore of which is built the 
old home of Ned Buntline. Crossing here, and passing up the inlet a 
short distance, we entered Biue Mountain Lake, in my mind the gem 
of the Adirondacks. We paddled across here nearly directly toward 
the namesake of this sheet, pretty Blue Mountain, and put up at 
Holland’s Hotel, where we were received by Mr. Holland himself. 

On the morning following our arrival here, we decided to take a 
trip up Blue Mountain, having heard a great deal of the fine lookout 
to be obtained from its top. Before we had gotten one-half way up 
it began to rain, so we put back again in disgust to the hotel. Hav- 
ing seen Blue Mountain Lake, we packed our traps, and at 2 o'clock 
started on our return to the Raquette, where we had left the most of 
our baggage, where we arrived at 7 o’clock on that evening. The 
black flies began showing themselves very thick now, and atter rub- 
bing a remedy thoroughly into our skins, we, on the following morn- 
ing packed again and started for the Forked Lake. 

We had a very strong head wind to paddle against in the fore part 
of the day, until we made the carry of one-half mile by wagon to the 
Forked Lake, where we arrived at 11:30, and took lunch at the hotel 
here on its shores. Ovtaining several views here of the house and 
lake, we proceeded on our way with a fair wind and all sail set. We. 
reached the foot of the lake in about an hour and a half; we had to 
make another carry of two miles, and put the canoes on a sled which 
we obtained here, and were drawn across by a couple of horses, 
while I started to brave the dangers of the rapids—my first venture 
of the kind. The man owning the sled said that boats never went 
down the stream, but were always carried around, and gave me to 
understand that it was very dangerous to undertake the passage. 


THE GALLEY FIRE. 
A FISHING OUTFIT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been a regular and attentive reader of your valuable paper 
for some time past, and have read with intense interest the various 
accounts of fishing and hunting—am most interested in the former 
which have appeared in the several numbers, but they, one and all, 
lack that detail which, in my humble opinion, adds zest to the nar 
rative. It is useless to state, when starting on a fishing trip, that a 
rod, line and hooks are necessary. But is there nothing else needed» 
[imagine so. In yourissue of Nov. 22. under beading of ‘‘The Gal 
ley Fire,”’ you speak of “camp cookery”’ and of the canoeist ““whese 
sole provision for a cruise, whether of a day or a week. was anample 
supply of bread and eggs.’ 1 fully agree with him as te an “ample 
supply,”’ but as to having only bread and eggs, I beg to differ with 
him, though both are good in their place and handy to have round a 
cam p-fire. 

Further on you speak of ‘points’ *‘to beginners.’ Though not 
exactly a beginner, yet it is concerning just these ‘points’ on which 
I wish to be informed, for I never expect to be too old to learn. Tne 
provision, that of course varies according to taste and fancy—*‘bread 
and eggs,” for instance; the stove, kind, approximate size and price: 
the cooking utensils, their character and number; vessel for oi! for 
the jack lamp; kind of bait used, and how and where obtained; 
clothing, the character and quantity; the tent, its size and kind; the 
sleeping outfit; the gun, ammunition and dog; and last, thongh not 
least, the kind of boat and character of equipment. 

Now, how are all the-e necessary articles for a fishing trip of a 
week or more to be disposed of, and how transported from one point 
to another on a “carry” “where space and weight is limited”: Miss 
Anastasia emphatically ejaculates, ‘‘I go in for comfort!’ I emphat- 
ically coincide with her, and the degree of my comfort is estimated 
by the number of the aforesaid articles that can be carried along. 
If some of your many correspondents who have “traveled” will be 
kind enough to give their views and suggestions on the subject, the 
favor will be highly appreciated. REDNASYL. 

CUMBERLAND, Md. 





WINTER CAMP-FIRE.—The next meeting will be held at No. 24% 
East Fourteentb street, Kit Kat Club rooms, on Saturday, Jan. 5, 
1884, Capt. S. D. Kendall writes us from Florida: “I sent to your 
address a crate of oranges as a Christmas present to the Winter 
Camp-fire. Say from me that I should be very happy to meet with 
them, but_as that is impossible I will ask them to remember that 
there is a lone canoeist in Florida, on the Anclote River, three miles 
from its mouth. Any canoeist coming this way will easily find the 
river by a large pierhead built on piles. which stands cirectly in the 
channel and some two miles off shore, the mouth of the river lying 
due east from it.”” We have also received from Capt. Kendall some 
maps ef the western part of Florida. 


SAN FRANCISCO C. C.—We have received from the commodore a 
photo of the entire fleet maneuvering under paddle. The canoes are 
mostly of the old Nautilus type, with great sheer, and the blades of all 
the paddles are pointed instead of being square on the ends, as with 
us. The San Francisco C.C. may well be proud of the personnel of 
their fleet, as, with one or two exceptions, they are as fine a looking 
lot of men as any club in the country can boast of. 


ANOTHER C. C.—Dr. Neidé reports the formation of a new canoe 
club, the St. Lawrence, which was organized on Dec. 20. Mr. J. H. 
Rushton is Commodore, Mr. D. Packard, Vice-Commodore, and L. P. 
Hale, Secretary and Treasurer. 














ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.P., New York.—We do not know where you can dispose of the 
numbers. 


G. E., Chieago.—For a shark skin write to the taxidermisis whv 
advertise in our columns. 


J. R. H., Watsontown, Pa.—Send gopy of paper. You will be 
notified in time for renewal of your subscription. 


L. N. C., Trenton, N. J.—1. We cannot give you the address. 2 
Our list of open game seasons will furnish the required information. 


W. L., San Angela, Texas —The correspondent who signed * Anti 
Bow” added a signature which we believe to have been fictitious, as 
the letters sent to the address have been returned. ‘‘Anti-Bow”™ and 
his wonderful sling, we fear, are myths. 2. The bulletin will be an- 
nounced. 3. The new edition of Coues’s Key has not yet appeared. 


Greeny, Freestone, Cal._—1. Number of pellets of lead in ource. 
standard size: No. 1. 69; 2, 82; 3, 98: 4, 121; 5, 166; 6, 209; 7, 278: 4. 
875; 9, 560; 10, 822; 11, 982: 12, 1,778. 2. We do not know how the 
Shelby Company’s make compares with the Standard. See our issue 
of Oct. 4, 1883, for full discussion of the sizes of shot. 3. Two wads 
will secure better shooting than one. 





CLoTH oF Gop is the name given by Messrs. W. 8S. Kimball & Co. to 
their latest brand of cigarettes. We have examimed and tested tha 
Cloth of Gold. It compares favorably with the same firms’s Vanity 
Fair. There are tens of thousands of words in the dictionary. but 
when we have said that the Cloth of Gold compares well with Vanity 
Fair, we have said all that need be told. 
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Tn use 30 years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Sfe and Sure Med cines for the p>ople 





LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES. PRICE. 
1. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .25 
2. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. .25 
3. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants .25 
4. Diarrhea of Children or Adults...... 25 
5. Dysentary, Griping. Billious Colic,.. .25 
6. Cholera Morbus, Vomiting,...... 

7. Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis. 2: 

8. Neuralgi, Toothache, Faceache,.... . 

9. Hendaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo 


Ww 


SNTAmntemSs 


. General 
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worm 


Dyspepsia, Biliious Stomach,.. .... 
Sup ressed or Painful Periods,.... 
tes, too Profuse Periods,...... 

. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing,... 
. Sait Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, 
. Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains... . 
. Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues 
Piles, Blind or Bleeding......... we 
. Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza 
; nannies Congh, violent coughs... 

debility, Physical Weakne 
Kidney Dise vse 





. Nervous Debility,..... sesesnesscsegee 16 
. Urinary Wenkness, Wetting the bed .60 
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. 32. Disease of the Heart, Palpiiation. 1.00 
Sold by druggists, or sent by the Case, 0. sin- 
gle Vial, free of charge, on receipt of price. 


Send for Dr.Hiumphreys’ Book on 


iseace &c. 


(144 pages), also I:lustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address, Humphreys’ Homeopathic Med- 
icine Co., 109 Fulton Street, New York, | 
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“Highest Quality” Fish HooKs. 





Anglers are so familiar with our name and Trade Mark and the quality of our goods, that we have no hesitation 
in calling them to witness to the excellence of all hooks made by us. Though our hooks have always been fully 
equal to any ever made, about five years ago we came to the conclusion that anglers would welcome a very high 


grade of fish hooks—something far beyond what they had ever used. Consequently we perfected arrangements for 


the manufacture of what has become so widely and favorably known as “Abbey & Imbrie’s Highest Quality” fish 


hooks. All boxes containing these hooks have our trade mark and the words ‘Abbey & Imbrie’s Highest Quality,” 
MARK distinctly printed on the label. Also the name of the hook, viz.: “Sproat,” “‘O’Shaughnessey,” “Aberdeen” “Carlisle,” 


“Sneck Kendall,” or “American Trout.” When “snelled” on silk worm gut or gimp the hooks are put up in packages 
containing one-half dozen of hooks. Each one-half dozen is labeled. 

Our goods can be obtained of any first-class dealer anywhere. If there is no first-class dealer in your town or 
city let us know. We fill no orders from anglers residing in cities where a dealer keeps our goods in stock. If 


| anglers will insist on seeing the label on the goods they purchase, they will protect themselves and us from a growing and flagrant imposition, 


ABBEY & IMBRIEE, 


Manufacturers of every description of 


Fine Fishing Tackle, 


48 & 50 MAIDEN LANE, AND 38 & 35 LIBERTY STREET. NEW YORK. 





SAS. EF. MARSTERS, 


55 Court Street, Brooklyn. 


E"ine F*ishine Tackle. 


First Quality Goods at lower prices than any other house in America. 


Brass Multiplying Reels with Balance Handles, first quality and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 
180ft., $1.50; 240ft., $1.75; 800ft., $2.00; 450ft.. $2.25; 
25 cts. extra; nickel plated; 50 cts. extra. Brass Click Reels, 20yds., § 
nickel plated, 50 cts. extra. Marster’s celebrated Hooks snelled on 
8 roat, Carlisle, Chestertown, O'Shaughnessy, Kinsey, Aberdeeen, 

Single gut. 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. per doz.; treble, 30 cts. per doz.; put up one-half dozen in a 
ackage. Single Gut Trout and Black Bass Leaders. lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds., 10 cts.; 8yds., 15 cts. Double 
wisted Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts.; treble twisted, 3 length, 10 cts. Trout Flies, 60 cts. per doz. Black Bass 

Flies, $1.00 per doz. Trout and Black Bass Bait Rods, 9ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. 

Fly Rods, 10ft. long, $1.50 to $10.00. Also forty-eight different styles of rods for all kinds of fishing. 

Samples of hooks, leaders, etc., sent by mail on receipt of price in money or stamp. Send stamp for 


catalogue. 


Established 20 years. Open Evenings. J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn. 


A UDUBON’S 
Birds of America. 


We have obtained and now offer for sale singly a number of the plates of this magnificent work 
These plates are of the edition of 1856, and represent the birds as life size. 
folio, and the paper heavy. The drawings were made from nature 





MANUFACTURER AND DEALER OF 


fidelity to detail and accessories, 


Audubon’s Birds have never been equalled. 


Any of these plates if framed would make a 


Superb Ornament 


For a sportsman’s dining room, and no more beautiful and appropriate - vould be found for the lover 
of nature than one of these. The constantly increasing scarcity of this 
each year more valuable. 

There are represented many species of Ducks, Gulls, Grouse, Snipe, Herons and small birds almost 


without number. 


These plates are so large that they c 
the best method of sending them will be 


Black Vulture and Head 
of Deer. 

Redtai!l Hawk. 

Jer Falcon. 

Sparrow Hawk. 

Swallow-tailed Kite. 

White-headed Eagle. 

Pigeon Hawk. 

Black-winged Hawk. 

Duck Hawk. 

Fish Hawk. 

Barn Owl. 

Crow. 

Fish Crow. 

Blue Jay. 

Crow Blackbird. 

Redwing Blackbird. 

Baltimore Oriole. 

Orchard Oriole 

Boat-tail Grackle. 

Rusty Grackle. 

Nuttall’s Marsh Wren. 

Common Marsh Wren. 

Crested Titmouse. 

Hudson Bay Titmouse. 

Carolina Titmouse. 

Mocking Bird. 

{ Hermit Thrush. 

} Wood Thrush. 

Brown Thrasher. 

Prairie Titlark. 

Brown Titlark. 

Grass Finch. 

Henslow’s Bunting. 

Chipping Sparrow. 

Field Sparrow. 


LIST OF BIRDS 
Seaside Finch. 
Lincoln’s Finch. 
Song Sparrow. 
White-throated Sparrow 
White-crowned Sparrow 
Towhee Bunting. 
Purple Finch. 
Crossbill. 
Pine Grosbeak. 
Blue Grosbeak. 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
Nighthawk. 
Chimney Swift. 
Carolina Parroquet 
Golden - winged Wood- 
pecker. 
Pileated Woodpecker. 
— Kingfisher. 
ellow-billed Cuckoo. 
Mangrove Humming B’d 
Ruby Throat Humming 
Bird. 
Columbia Humming B’d 
Forktail Flycatcher. 
Arkansas, Say’s & Swal- 
low-tail Flycatcher. 
Pipiry Flycatcher. 
Kingbird. 
Great crested Flycatcher 
Olive-sided Flycatcher. 
Small green-crested Fly- 
catcher. 
Wood Pewee. 
White-eyed Vireo. 
Red-eved Vireo. 
Yellow-throated Vireo. 


For price of plates address 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 39 Park Row, New York. 


DAVENPORT’S 


REVOLVING CLAY PIGEON TRAP. 


This Trap gives as many different angles of flight 











600ft., $2.50. 


annot be sent by mail without danger of being crushed, and 
on rollers by express, 


REPRESENTED: 


Green black-capped Fly- 
catcher. 
Wilson’s Flycatcher. 
Canada Flycatcher. 
Bonaparte’s Flycatcher. 
Hooded Warbler. 
Kentucky Warbler. 
Bay-breasted Warbler. 
Pine Creeping Warbler. 
Azure Warbler. 
YellowpoM Warbler. 
Rathbone Warbler. 
Children’s Wabler. 
Yellow Redpoll Warbler 
Black &Yellow Warbler. 
Swainson’s Warbler. 
Bachman’s Warbler. 
Carbonated Warbler. 
Nashville Warbler. 
Black & White Creeper. 
Wood Wren. 
Winter Wren. 
Rock Wren. 
Cedar Bird. 
Bohemian Waxwing. 
Ee Martin. 
White-bellied Swallow. 
Cliff Swallow. 
Barn Swallow. 
White-headed Pigeon. 
Black Rail. 
Yellow Rail. 
i Buff-breasted S’dpiper. 
Little Sandpiper. 
} Pectoral Sandpiper. 
{ Red-backed Sandpiper. 


ye 





Any of the above Reels with Drags, 
50 cts.; 30yds., 75 cts.; 60yds., $1.00; 
ut, Limerick, Kirby Limerick, 
neak Bent, and all other hooks. 


, and for accuracy of delineation 


work makes these large plates 


EKYTNOcH’s 
Patent “Perfect” Brass Shells, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


KYNOCH & C0., Birmingham, Eng. 


Trout and Black Bass 





These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced 
base; are adapted to either Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Can be re 
loaded as often as an 
much. Weight less than paper shells. a shoot stronger and cl ser, and 
admit of a heavier charge, as owing to the thin metal, inside di meter is 
nearly two gauges larger. Load same as any brass shells, using wads say two 
sizes larger than gauge of shells. Or can be effectually crim with tool (as 
represented in cuts) and straighten out to original shape when discharged. 
The —. tool also aets as a reducer, an onan which will be ap- 
preciated by all experienced sportsmen. Sample shells will be mailed (without 
eae) any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade 
only. For sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or shells in case lots 
only, (2,000), and crimpers not less than one dozen, by 


HERMANN BOKER & CO,, 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS 
101 & 103 Duane Street, = New York. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, Boston, Mass. Agent for New England States 


The sheets are elephant 








UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, 
“VALPARAISO, IND. 


HOLABIRD 


SHOOTING SUITS 


Of Waterproofed Duck, Irish Pustian and Corduroy. 
Unequalled in Convenience, Style, or Workmanship. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 


THISte 
Is our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag; weighs but 15 outices, 
has seven pockets and game pockets. It is of strong 
material, dead grass color, avd will hold the game of a 


Semi-palmated S’dpiper 

Curlew Sandpiper. 

Great Marbled Godwit. 

Esquimaux Curlew. 

Spotted Sandpiper. 

Solitary Sandpiper. 

Yellowleg Sandpiper. 
reenshank Sandpiper. 
ossy Ibis. 

Night Heron. 

Yellow-crowned Night 
Heron. 

Green Heron. 

Great White Heren. 

Peale’s *and Reddish 








Egrets. successfu: day without losing a hair or feather. It can 
a — be worn over or under an ordinary coat. We will mail it 


White-fronted Goose. to you for $2.00. Send breast measure. 


Mallard Duck. 
Black Duck. 
Gadwall Duck. 
Wood Duck. 
Canvas-back Duck. 
Redhead Duck. 
Ringneck Duck. 
Broadbill Duck. 
Eider Duck. 
Smew. 

Brown Pelican. 
Crested Grebe. 
Black Skimmer. 





A. Es... FR. 


The “AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER” 


Arctic Tern. 
— is a monthly record of the pedigrees, etc., of 
se Go ema sporting and pet dogs. The first volume 


(1883) contains the records of 668 dogs. 
Blanks for registration of pedigrees, sales, 
breeding, etc., are furnished on receipt of 
stamped and directed envelope. The Regis- 
ter also contains prize lists ef all bench shows 
and field trials. Subscription, $1 per year. 
Forest and Stream Pub. Co:, New York. 


(except toward shooter) of birds as 
any five-trap system. 


The price # reduced to $10.00, 


The double bird attachment works as well as the single. 
Can throw the bird any distance apart desired. 


THE TRAPS ARE WARRANTED. 


Upon trial if not found as represented or satisfactory can 
be returned at my expense. 
Send for card of 


A. F. MARTINS, Manufacturer, 
DAVENPORT, N. Y. 


es and circulars to 





STRONG CARTRIDGE CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Paper Shot Shells, Breech-Loading Cannon, &¢. 


f Our Shells cannot be excelled by any in the country. Our 
4; Cannon is an entirely new thing, and the most complete yacht 
‘(| Cannon in the world. 

SEND FOR PRICE LIST 








of the thicker makes. Cost only about half as° 
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Fishing with the Fly. 
(ORVIS—CHENEY COLLECTIONS.) 
A NEW BOOK ON ANGLING, 

: COMPRISING NINETEEN ORIGINAL ESSAYS 
eation United WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR THIS WORK BY 
n fully Seatcs DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN ANGLING WRIT- 
ry high Mutual ERS. ALSO VALUABLE QUOTATIONS. 
nts T . : 
pe eee. Beautifully Illustrated 
ality.” $20 Broadway, c WITH 
rlisle.” a. 3 COLOKED PLATES 
ckages -* | Of 149 standard Salmon, Bass and Trout Flies, with 

names of each. These colored illustrations are the 
wh or most correct and the finest ever produced 
ck. It TITLE PAGE DESIGN BY ELIHU VEDDER. 
sition, 





$2.50, postpaid. 
FOR SALE BY 


Cc. F. ORVIS, Publisher, 
Manchester, Vermont. 


AND BY BOOKSELLERS. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR— 1884, 





Happy Year! Bright New Year! 

Eighteen-Eighty-four is here! 

Time of pleasant salutation, 

Time of kind congratulation! 

~eane Time of happy social meetings, 
Time of good old-fashioned greetings! 
Time of home hilarity, 

S Time of generous charity; 

j Time for worthy resolution, 








saa 
Sometimes missing execution. ag = 
Bright the prospect—never brighter; & § : = 
n g. Clear the skyes are—never lighter; guns a4 ow 
Séems as if the heavens o’er us = 2 “3 — 6 
Speak of luck and profit for us. [= =) : 4 Fa 
baked sy =] bd 3 
Yet the wise and carefui student = | o %e 
pel see 68 
Of the future should be prudent. 3 RE 8 z ° 
= 
Spite our very best intention, | a4 3 oO 
3 
Risks too numerous to mention we 52R 1 8 
= 53 GE 
Every hour of life befall us— q> “fsb ws 
lorced Every day and night they call us po 383 a] $ 
e 
lf as‘ To be wise and make provision a. a ae8 [ 5 
s oes ‘Gainst disaster and collision. 6 ” 
y two diielldeaiilia bm 
01 (as 
urged, Now make a useful resolution: 
oe Put it into execution! 
ge On the Mutual Accident plan, 


Which avails for every man; 

Be in time—your life insuring— 
For your family securing 

Freedom from distressed vexation; 
For yourself the compensation, 


ork. . . age paid, for 13 2-cent postage stamps 
Fes We regularity, JOHN D. BETHEL, Manufacturer of Sports- 
states Better than the best of charity. men’s Goods, 124 Chambers street, New York. 
accel While disabled, if thus thrifty, 
You will be receiving fifty 
Greenback dollars every week, Rod, Gun and Canoe 
Stopping many a household leak, IN 
If you chance to lose your life, NORWAY. 
& There’s ten thousand for your wife! With a Map and Fifty-eight Illustrations. 





Eighteen-Fighty-four is here! One velume, 12mo. Price $1.75. 


Be wise! Insure! This bright New Year. 


JAMES R. PITCHER, SLIP  ——_— 
c e 
Secretary. +h S moderately increase 
er the temperature of the 

J body and force of the 


\ circulation, and give 
4 tone and strength to 


For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 








$5,060 ACCIDENT INSURANCE, WITH $25 
WEEKLY INDEMNITY IN THE PREFERRED DI- 








iS 
- ss WY, the aystem. They are 
VISIONS, HAS NEVER EXCEEDED AN ANNUAL “ SEMAN VS ihe buec tor cocitbation 
COST OF #12 FOR ASSESSMENTS AND 81 AN-| gy GPW" ie 
— NUAL DUES, EXCLUSIVE OF MEMBERSHIP a WM. M. LESLIE, 
FEE, $5, PAID BUT ONCE. 4 ITTE R 57 Water Street, N. ¥- 





TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
‘STATES MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, 
AND THEREBY SAVE ONE-HALF THE USUAL 
COST OF ACCIDENT INSURANCE, WRITE FOR 
CIRCULAR AND APPLICATION BLANK, AND 
WHEN RECEIVED FILL OUT YOUR APPLICA- 
TION, INCLOSE #5, AND FORWARD IT TO THE 








N. H., P. O. Box 368. 


SECRETARY AT NEW YORK, ON RECEIPT OF | Dame, Stopparp & KENDALL, Boston; HENRY U. 
Squires, New York; F. Cuas. E1IcHEL, Philadelphia, 










WHICH A POLICY WILL BE PROMPTY MAILED | avents. 
TO YOU. 
CHAS. B. PEET (of Rogers; Peet & Co.), Pres. 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Sec. 


by “Al Fresco;’’ also rge new sectional map o: 
the State, the best ever published 
Map without book, 25 cents. 
Cc. K. MUNROE, 140 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 





United 


Mutual =| The Still-Hunter, 


ACCIDENT 


Association, =e 
320 Broadway, 
ur : T. 8S. VAN DYKE. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00. 
For Sale by the Forest and Stream Pub, Co, 








outfit free. Address H. Hauuerr & Co. Port- 





$6 aweek in your own own. Terms and $5 


Cloth, Illuminated Cover, 300 pages, 8vo. Price 








Canvas Cartridge Belt, any gauge, by mail, post- 











Oil-Tanned Moccasins. 


For Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, &c. 
They are easy to the feet, and very 
durable. Made to order in a 
variety of styles and warranted 
the genuine article. Send 
y for price list. MARTIN 

S 'HINGS, Dover, 





FloridaAnnual for [884 


Contains a complete panes guide to ae, 
a 
. Price 50 cents, 





















A FAMILIAR TALK. 


With the coming of a new year it is not necessary to announce any change in our 
manner of conducting this journal. Just what the ForEsT AND STREAM has been in 1883 we 
hope to make it in 1884. It will be run on the same old principles, tested by experience and 
approved by prosperity. It will be just as entertaining, just as instructive, just as frank and 
outspoken, and just as helpful. , 

We are sometimes asked to explain the reason of the Forest AND STREAM’S constantly 
widening influence and prosperity. Well, there is no 


'Trade-Secret 


about it, and we do not mind telling you. It is this: We have not expended our energies in 
preposterous spread-eagle proclamations of tremendous attractions in the dim and distant 
future, but have pinned our faith to present performance, each week, and fifty-two weeks 
in the year. That is the kind of journalism that is bound to succeed. Nothing very occult 
about it, you see. 

Another element of strength is the jealousy with which we have maintained the inher- 
ent dignity and entire respectability of the pastimes discussed in these pages, and the 
extreme care we have taken to keep the tone of the columns such as renders the 
paper fit for any man to receive into his family. We are assured by gentlemen, whose good 
opinion we value, that they do not think it necessary to make 


A Weekly Scrutiny 


of the contents of the Forest aND STREAM before venturing to lay it on the family table. 
We determined, years ago, that a clean paper must win its way among sportsmen (not 
“sporting men”). The fact that it has done so is now cited, not that we may boast of our 
own prescience, but as a most gratifying evidence of the high standing of the field sports to 
which this journal is devoted. 


In other words, the reason why the “Forest and Stream” is liked 
by sportsmen is that the “ Forest and Stream” is the kind of paper 
that sportsmen like. 































301 Broadway, N. Y. 


P. O. Box 1,016. 


This, as we Lave said before, is complimentary all around. 

A third element of the paper’s popularity is this: It has some hundreds of correspond- 
ents and contributors, who write for it because they have something to say. You have 
heard the story of the German professor who was assigned to prepare a thesis on the ele- 
phant. Now, he had never seen an elephant, so he evolved one out of his inner conscious- 
ness. Though we never read his essay, we have not the slightest doubt it was a very dry one. 
But if the German professor had ever come across 


A Real Live Elephant 


in an African jungle, he could have written a thesis on the beast that would have had some 
animation in it. That is just the secret of the interest of the FoREST AND STREAMW’s contribu- 
tions. They come from men who have seen or done or heard something to write about. 
Nothing dry in their notes and sketches and letters. They put it on paper just as entertain- 
ingly as they would talk when gathered in camp after the hunt, or sitting about the fire and 
comparing notes of the day’s shoot. These stories and sketches come to us from sportsmen 
who represent every phase of life—all the professions and trades and occupations, from 
which busy men now and then turn aside for a bit of fun by the stream or in the stubble. 

Of course the great bulk of matter appearing in this paper has related to the game 
and fish of our own country, for that, after all, is what FoREsT AND STREAM readers are most 
interested in. And what a variety there has been! Squirrel shooting in the woods back of 
the barn, antelope on the plains, quail in the wheat stubble, and ‘‘chickens” on the prairie; 
the ruffed grouse on the wing and the “‘patridge” on a limb; elk on the ‘‘hogbacks,” moose 
in the timber, deer in the brush, caribou on the barrens and ’coon in the hollow. All sorts 
of game by all sorts of methods, in all sorts of places, and by all sorts of people. 


Give Cuvier a Bone, 


and the great naturalist could construct from it (or he pretended he could) the whole of the 
animal, living or fossil, to which it must have belonged. Give a man (say 500 years hence) 
the file of the Forest AND Stream for 1883, and he will not need to be a naturalist to recon 
struct from its pages the animals and birds and fishes of this country (and he’ll find in it 
vast deal of curious and instructive informaticn about the ‘‘true sportsman,” too). 

The scenes of our sketches have not been confined to the United States. Lieut 
Schwatka has related his experiences in the Arctic, “Piseco” has told of adventures among 
the islands of the Southern Pacific. Others have written of grouse shooting in Sweden, 
sea fishing in Denmark, capturing sea-lions on the coast of Peru, hunting the mountain goat 
in British Columbia and the wild boar in San Domingo, and being hunted by the savages 
in South Africa. 

So, you see, the Forest AND STREAM is a ‘journal of recreation.” We do not mean only 
that it treats of recreation, but in its columns is recreation. This is the practical nine 
teenth century realization of the old story of 


The Magician’s Carpet, 


on which one sat cross-legged and wished himself in a lovely garden a thousand miles away 
With the Forest AND STREAM in hand, you do not need to be a magician to straightway 
find yourself transported to the hemlock browse and the trout pools, the quail cover or the 
“chicken ground.” Perhaps, after all, we should have named this first, when we began to 
tell you the secret of ForEsT AND STREAM’S success as & sportsman’s paper. 

The weekly issues of the Forest AND STREAM form two volumes each year, of twenty- 
six numbers, or 500 pages each, and the files constitute a library of permanent worth. 
Twenty such volumes have already been published. We furnish handsome file binders 
(price $1.25) which hold tweuty-six numbers. s 

Subscriptions may begin at any time. Per year, $4; $2 for six months. Remit by post- 
office money order, draft or registered letter. Give name, town, county and State. Adidresa 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 39 Park Row, N.Y. 
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POOLER & JONES’ PATENT BOSS CARTRIDGE HOLDER AND 








BELTS. | First International Clay Pigeon Tournament 


EE | OVER 85,000 IN PRIZES AND SWEEPSTAKES. 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


| LIGOWSKY CLAY PIGEON . CoO. 
Of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A Five Day Programme, to be held at Chicago, Illinois, May 27 to 31, 1884, 
| PRINCIPAL CONTEST:—INTERNATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH. 
| 


CONDITIONS: 

Team shooting (5 to a team); 10 single birds, 18yds. rise; 5 double birds, l5yds. rise 
Ligowsky Tournament Rules to govern cnet: use of single barrel only allowedh. Five 
traps screened. Special prige donated by the Ligowsky Clay Pigeon Compe the 
winning team, %75¢.00 guaranteed; to the best individual score, 
$250.00 Diamoaod B e, cost guaranteed. Entrance fee, $25.00 perteam. En- 
trance fees and gate money, less cost of birds, grounds and advertising, to be distributed as 
Second, Thira, Fourth and Fifth Team Prizes—40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent, A series of ‘‘Sweep- 
F j stakes” will be interspersed with and follow the preceding. 

: 2 7 Headquarters in Chicago. Arrangements will be made for reduced railroad rates and 
The only practical Cartridge Holder in use. Will carry “oy cartridges and positively prevent wads | hotel charges. 
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from starting on shot. Suitable for either paper or brass shells. Clubs should enter at once by remitting $1.00 to the undersigned. Choice as to time in 
Manufactured by R. H. POOLER, Serena, La Salle County, Ill beip x ; . A ‘A : 

. Bs ’ aoe See ; Al oe g called to the score will be allowed to clubs in the order in which they enter. Balance 

- vegh == 7. re eae —— and sample cartridge holder, also a colored litho- | GF entrance money payable on the grounds at Chicago, on first day of shoot, to the General 

Manager aud representa tive of the Ligowsky Clay Pigeon Company. Clubs entering must 


be known as regularly organized Gun Clubs at least two months previous to this tournament; 


7" How I Be came 2 Crack Shot.” members of entered teams must be in good standing, the same length of ee gee gga by 


a se the president and secretary of the respective Clubs. Copies of the rules, details, etc., can be 
By W. MILTON FARROW. obtained on applying to the Ligowsky Clay Pigeon Company, to whom all communications 
It tells you how to “hold.” It tells you how to “pull.” It tells you about the ‘perfect breech | On the subject should be addressed. Further detailed list of matches, prizes, donors, etc., 
action” soon to come out. It tells you an interesting story. Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of $1. | will be subsequently announced, together with exact date, grounds, etc. (Signed) 
The new .32-cal. 35grs. Express Shell is a grand success. One rifleman in Brattleboro THE LIGOWSKY CLAY PIGEON CO., 
scor ; = 5 Ow 7s 26 : P Var ’ 
ee ede ne ee Ce ee (P.O, Box 1,292). Office, No, 68 W. Third Street. Cincinnati, Ohio, 





W. MILTON FARROW, Newport, R. I. 





—— | ee 
SILK WORM Gur. (2° See 


ae “W~’mwNTGae SHoo TING” 
EE. DGATASA, 8S Broadway, N. f¥,., Left, and will be sold for 50 cents each. 


Calls the attention of the trade and dealers in fishing tackle to his extensive assortment of : ; . ; 
Valencia Silk Worm Gut in all grades, long and extra long, and from Extra Heavy Salmon shortens bn ten ann wee Peele aa eI Sees 


Gut to Extra Fine. For price list address Illustrated: Bound in cloth, sent by mail prepaid on receipt of price, 50 cents; formerly sold for $1.00. 


F. LATASA, 35 Broadway, New York. T. G. DAVEY, Publisher, London, Ont. 


Ee ennedv Repveatinec’ Rifle STODDARD’S . 
iy ¥ oe = = Map of the Adirondacks 


The best and most complete map of the Adiron- 
dack region ever published. 


The Latest and Best. PRICE, POSTPAID $1.00. 
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Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal in line of fire For sale by the 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
Box 2832, New York. 





These rifles are made .44 cal, 40 gr., and .45 cal. 60 gr., using the same ammunition as other magazine rifius. 
12 dontg Sahl hae” Mattes BE Pe 
Can be obtained from any first-class gun dealer in the United States and Canada. ugusta, Maine. , . 


DO NOT BUY A GUN 


Until you have seen and thoroughly examined the 


PIEPER, 


Made in following styles: 











Side Snap Action, - - ~ - $30.00 to $35.00 
Top Snap Action, Back Action Locks, . - 35.00 to 45.00 
Top Snap Action, Bar Locks, . . : 45.00 to 55.00 
The Celebrated DIANA, - - . . 55.00 to 125.00 


Sole Agents---Wholesale Only, 


CHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 


84 & 86 Chambers St., New York. 


Marlin Rifles, with Double Set ‘Triggers, 


Are Ready fox Delivery. 





May 
mont 
five c 


paya 
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